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Goethe's Correspondence with a Child: for his Monument. 2 vols. 8vo. 


The object contemplated in publishing these volumes is meritorious, 
and will interest many lovers of genius and art. It is to go in aid of 
funds for the erection of a monument to the immortal Goethe, whose 
fame, however, will long survive the marble and the bronze. The ori- 
ginal was published in Germany, two or three years ago; and many 
thousand copies, it is said, were sold in that country, where every person 
with the least tincture of letters is an enthusiastic admirer of the wonder- 
ful poet. It was at first thought that some publishing house in London 
would pay down a handsome sum for the copyright of the translation ; 
and the experiment was tried by several amiable individuals, one or two 
of whom not only felt a proper admiration for Goethe, but a personal 
interest in the fair editor. The experiment failed—for east and west, 
from the patriarchs in the “‘ Row” to the great King John in Albermarle 
Street: not one was found that would “ down with the dust.” 

This expression seems vulgar, but it is classical, being used by Fuller ; 
but we do not mean Jack Fuller, dear Jack, the butt of the House of 
Commons, but the venerable Fuller, the author of the Holy War. Our 
bibliopoles, in such a cause, of course put sordid profit altogether out 
of the case, but they thought that it was not likely that they should 
sell copies sufficient to cover even a small outlay in paper, print, &c., 
and that Goethe’s monument would remain unerected, if its erection de- 
pended upon any such levy in England. We are not quite sure that 
they were wrong. ‘The translation has therefore been printed and pub- 
lished at Berlin, and a certain number of copies sent over to London for 
sale. And now for the book: the title is, in more respects than one, a 
misnomer: it ought to have been called, ‘ Letters of a young Lady to 
Goethe's Mother and to Goethe ;’ for the poet’s part of the correspond- 
ence is a very meagre affair, consisting merely of some very short and 
hurried notes, which any German gentleman might have written just 
as well as the poet. We substitute ‘ young lady’ for child, because the 
authoress and editor was some sixteen years old when she wrote the 
first of them, in the year of our Lord 1807; she must have been in the 
class of what Lady A u——e, that queen of spinsters, before she 
spoiled herself by marrying an ancient knight, used to call “ old young 
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ladies” by the year 1824, when her last letter is dated. But though the 
pen of Goethe had so little to do with them, these letters are not without 
their beauty and interest. Far from it; yet, unluckily perhaps, most of 
their beauties are of a kind that will hardly be understood or relished by 
a merely English reader. We put our regret hypothetically, seeing that 
we are not yet convinced in our own minds that German ultra-senti- 
mentalisms and German vapoury, misty metaphysics, are not too dearly 
urchased by a large sacrifice of right feeling and of common sense. 
Ve are aware that the opinion just now in fashion runs highly in favour 
of everything German ; but we will not allow a fashion to have any in- 
fluence over us; and still looking, as we have been accustomed to do, 
on the effect produced by literature on national character, we must 
doubt whether our excellent friends and congeners have been altogether 
in the right way. Some of the obscurity and mistiness on the present 
occasion may have arisen from the authoress’ being her own translator : 
hence the book is not always English, though parts of it are struck off very 
happily, and are really extraordinary performances for a foreigner, who, 
we can, has never lived in England. The fair authoress has even 
ventured to translate German verse into English verse and rhyme—a 
bold undertaking! Her success has not been equal to her courageous 
daring ; yet some of her English verses ought to be preserved as curio- 
sities. 
The work is dedicated to Prince Puckler,—the Prince “ Pepper and 
Mustard,” we presume, of the Travellers’ Club. The following passage 
will convey a not unfair notion of the writer's manner and idealism. 


“ All are not fit to sound truth, but only its appearance ; to trace the secret ways 
of a profound nature, to solve the problems in it, is denied to them; they only may 
utter their delusions, which produce stubborn prejudices against better conviction, 
and robs the mind of its authority to acknowledge what is deviating from the com- 
mon; it was in such confusions that my views of you were also entangled, while 
moved by your own feelings, you declined every derogating judgment of me, 
kindly trusting, you would enrich heart and mind by me; how made this blush me. 
The simpleness of your views, of your self-contemplating, self-forming nature, 
your subtle perception of otber’s disposition of mind, your prompt organ of speech, 
in a melodious style symbolically displaying, in various ways, inward contempla- 
tion and exterior objects, this natural art of your mind !—all this has cleared my 
ideas of you, and made me acquainted with that higher spirit in you which ideally 
parodies so many of your utterances. 

You once wrote me: ‘* He who sees my park, sees into my heart.’’ It was last year, 
in the midst of September, that 1 entered your park, early in the morning ; the sun 
was spreading his beams, it was a great silence in all nature; clear paths led me 
between fresh green plots, on which the flower bushes seemed still asleep ; busy 
hands soon came cherish them, the leaves shaken down by the morning breeze 
were gattered and the confused branches unwreathed ; I went further on different 
days, at different hours; in every direction as far as I came I found the same 
carefulness and peaceful grace, which was spread all around. Thus does the 
loving develope and cherish sense and beauty of the beloved, as you here cherish 
an 7 aerniadte of nature you were trusted with, I'll fain believe this to be the 
mirror of your most profound heart, as it implies so many a beauty, I'll fain believe 
that the simple trust in you will be no less cherished and protected, than each 
single plant of your park. There I have read to you from the diary and my letters 
to Goethe, and you liked to listen; now I give them up to you; protect these 
pages like your plants; and so again leave unminded the prejudice of those who, 
before they are acquainted with the book, condemn it as not genuine, and thus de- 
ceive themselves of truth. 

Let us remain well minded to one another ; what faults and errors may be im- 
puted to us by others who don’t see us in the same light, we will not give up a 
confidence in a higher idealism, which so far overreaches all accidental offences 
and misunderstandings and all assumed and customary virtue. We will not dis- 
own the manifold noble causes, intimations and interests of being understood and 
heloved ; if others do not comprehend it, let it remain a problem to them.” 
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This curious dedication is followed by a preface, informing us that 
“ This book is for the good, and not for the bad.” One must be “ too 
bad” to give a too literal or an uncharitable interpretation to all the leve 
that is in it. It was all innocent and strange, and very German to the 
matter. Such things are not uncommon among our friends ; and after 
seeing, as we have seen, a beautiful young lady from the banks of the 
Elbe embrace and hug Paganini, who, after all, was only a sublime 
fiddler, smelling strongly of garlic, and another fair enthusiast from the 
banks of the Danube kiss the smoke-dried lips of a certain painter, whose 
pipe was seldom out of his mouth, we can feel no surprise at the fair 

ttine’s tender demonstrations towards the handsome and time-ho- 
noured author of “ Werther,” “ Wilhelm Meister,” and “ Faust.” Un- 
imaginative English matrons may scarcely understand this ; but we make 
no doubt that one of the persons most delighted with these platonics was 
the wife, the excellent Frau Von Goethe herself. 

It is thus that the young lady describes to the “‘ Frau Rath,” as 
Goethe’s mother was called all over Germany, her first interview with the 
poet, who was then nearly sixty years of age— 


“With this billét I went forth. The house lies opposite the fountain: how 
deafening did the water sound to me! I ascended the simple staircase: in the wall 
stand statues which command silence: at least I could not be loud in this sacred 
hall. All is friendly, but solemn. In the rooms simplicity is at home, ah! how in- 
viting! ‘ Fear not,’ said the modest walls, ‘he will come and will be—and more 
he will not wish to be—as thou art,—and then the door opened, and there he stood 
solemnly, grave, and looked with fixed eyes upon me, I stretched my hands to- 
wards him—lI believe, 1 soon lost all consciousness.—Goethe caught me quickly to 
his heart. ‘ Poor child, have | frightened you?’ These were the first words with 
which his voice penetrated to my heart—-he led me into his room and placed me on 
the sofa opposite to him. ‘There we were both mute; at last he broke the silence: 
‘You have doubtless read in the papers that we suffered a few days ago a great 
loss by the death of the Duchess Amelia?’ ‘Ah!’ said I, ‘I don’t read the 
papers,’—‘ Indeed *—I had believed that everything which happens in Weimar 
would have interested you.’ ‘No! nothing interests me but you alone, and J] am 
far too impatient to pore over newspapers.’—‘ You are a kind child,’—A long 
pause—lI, fixed to that tiresome sofa in such anxiety. You know how impossible 
it is for me to sit still in such a well-bred manner. Alb! mother, is it possible so 
far to forget one’s self? 1 suddenly said, ‘1 can’t stay here upon the sofa,’ and 
sprang up. ‘ Well,’ said he, ‘make yourself at home, then | flew to his neck— 
he drew me on his knee, and locked me to his heart. Still—quite still it was: 
everything vanished. I had not slept for solong: years had passed in sighing after 
him,—I fell asleep on his breast, and when I awoke, 1 began a new life,” 


The next letter, addressed to the same venerable lady, after describing 
a Meister Schwab, a great hand at a fairy-tale, and relating the manu- 
mission of a tame squirrel, goes on as follows :— 


“‘ They both scolded me, but I was silent, laid myself at the bottom of the car- 
riage on three bottles of Selterwasser, and had a delicious sleep, till by moonlight 
the carriage was overturned, but so gently that no one was hurt. Away flew a nut- 
brown chamber-maid from the box, and in romantic disorder lay fainting on the flat 
bank of the Maine, directly in face of the moon: two band-boxes, with lace and 
ribbands, flew somewhat further, and swam cleverly enough down the river; I ran 
after them into the water, which from the great heat was very shallow, and all called 
after me, was I mad? I could not hear them; and I believe I and the boxes 
should have swam back to Frankfort, if a boat which stood out into the stream had 
not brought them to. I packed them under either arm, and walked back again 
through the clear waves. ‘ Thoughtless girl,’ said my brother Frank, and with his 
soft voice tried to scold: I put off my wet clothes, was wrapt up im a soft cloke, 
and ed into the closed carriage. 

“Tn Aschaffenburgh they put me forcibly into bed, and made me some camomile 
tea. Not to drink it, I pretended w be fast asleep. Thereupon my merits were 
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discussed, how, I had too good a heart, was full of kindness, and never thought of 
myself; how, I had swum after the band-boxes, which, if I had not fished again to 
Jand, it would have been impossible the next morning to have performed toilette, 
before dining with the royal primate. Ah! they didn’t know what I know,—viz, 
that in that wilderness of false locks, gilt combs, and lace, was hidden a treasure in 
a red velvet bag, for whose sake 1 would have thrown both boxes into the water, 
with all which did and did not belong to me, and that but for this I should have 
rejoiced over the return-voyage of the band-boxes. In this bag lay concealed a 
bunch of violets, which in a party at Wieland’s in Weimar, your son secretly threw 
to me as he went by. My lady mother! I was then jealous of Wolfgang, and 
believed the violets had been given him by a female hand, but he said, ‘ Art thou 
not content, that I give them thee !’—I took his band in secret, and drew it to my 
heart ; he drank out of his glass, and placed it before me, that I also might drink; 
I took it in the left hand and drank; then laughed at him, because I knew he had 
placed it there, that 1 might let go his hand. ‘It,’ said he, ‘then hast such 
cunning, thou wilt know well, how to chain me for life.’ I beg you not to be puffed 
up because | have trusted you with my inmost heart ;—I must have some one to 
whom I can impart. They, who have handsome faces, wish to see them in the 
glass; you are the glass of my happiness, which now blooms in its greatest beauty, 
and must therefore often see itself reflected. Pray, chatter to your son in your next 
letter (which, by-the-bye, you can write to-morrow, without first waiting an oppor- 
tunity) how in the cold moonlight I swam after the bunch of violets in the band- 
box for a quarter of an hour, (so long it wasn’t though, ) and that the waves bore me 
like a water-nymph along, (waves there were none, only shallow water which 
scarcely bore up the light boxes,) and that my inflated clothes showed like a balloon. 
What are all the frocks of his youthful loves in comparison with my floating gar- 
ments? Do not say that your son is too good for me, when I run myself into such 
danger for a violet! I attach myself to the epoch of sensitive romance, and come 
luckily on Werther, where, by-the-by, I feel much inclined to turn Charlotte out of 
doors. Your son’s taste in that ‘ white gown with pink ribbands’ is bad. I will 
never during my life wear a white gown; green—green—all my clothes are 
green !” 


A little farther on there is more serious talk of love, and genius, and 
mingling of the souls. 


“In such a way of life, what can I learn, or how become wise? What I write to 
your son pleases him ; be always desires more, and that makes me blessed; for | 
revel in an abundance of thoughts which refreshingly express to him my love, my 
happiness. What then are talent and wisdom, since I, the most blest, do not want 
them ? 

‘It was last year in the beginning of May that I saw him for the first time, He 
broke off a young leaf from the vine, which grew around his window, and laid it on 
my cheek, saying, ‘ This leaf and thy cheek are both downy ;’ I sat upon the stool 
at his feet, and leaned upon him, while the time passed in silence. Now, what of 
wisdom could we have spoken to one another, which would not have detracted from 
this unrevealed bliss? what words of genius could have repaid that quiet peace 
which bloomed within us? Oh! how often have I thought on that leaf, and how 
he stroked my forehead and face, and how he passed his fingers through my bair 
and said, ‘ ] am not wise, | am easily deceived, and thou wilt gain no great honour, 
if thou imposest on me, with ‘Thy love.’ Then I fell upon his neck.—All this is 
not *‘ Genius,’ and yet | have lived it over a thousand times in thought, and shall my 
life long drink from that fountain, even as the eye drinks in the light ;—it was not 
« Genius,’ and yet to me it outshone all the wisdom of the world. What could re- 
compense me for this kind trifling with me !—what supply the fine penetrating ray 
of his glance, which streams into my eye !—TI care nothing for wisdom: I have 
learned happiness under another form ; that too which gives others pain, hurts not 
me, and my pain no one can understand. 

« How bright is this night! The hills with their vines clothed in splendour lie 
there, and sleepingly euck in the nourishing moonlight.— Write soon.” 

° * * . 

** The clear blue sky, the golden sunshine, filled the whole vale. Oh God! if I 
sat here, tending the sheep, and knew that at evening, one who thinks on me, would 
come; if I waited all day, and the sunlight hours rolled by, and the hour of shade, 
with the silver-crescent moon, and the stars, should bring the friend, he would find 
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me on the mountain-verge, running to his open arms, so that he should suddenly 
feel me warm with love at bis heart '—-what else would then be worth living for! 
Greet your son from me, and tell him that my life is certainly a peaceful one, and 
enlightened by the sunshine, but that I care not for this golden time, because I am 
always longing for the future, when I expect the friend. Farewell! With you, 
midnight is the spirits’ hour, in which you deem it a sin to have the eyes open, lest 
you should see them: but I have just been walking alone in the garden, through the 
long vine-walks, where grape upon grape, glitter in the moon-shine, and | leaned 
over the wall, and looked down upon the Rhine: there all was still. But white 
foam ripples whispered, and there was a continual dabbling on the shore, and the 
waves lisped like infants.” 


In enclosing a letter of her son’s, the Frau Rath expresses herself in a 
manner which will annoy some people, and puzzle a good many more. 
But German wit and humour are almost as unintelligible as German sen- 
timentalities and German metaphysics. 


“ Don’t get ill, girl,” says the ancient matron, ‘‘ Rise! take up thy bed, and 
walk.’ So said the Lord Jesus to the sick, and so say | tothee, Thy bed is thy 
love in which thou liest sick ; take it up, do not spread it before evening, and then 
rest in it when thou hast endured the burden and heat of the day.” 


In some instances the fair Bettine’s platonics have an almost Sapphic 
warmth. The following extract from a letter to Goéthe is not amiss. 


‘‘ Thou knowest my heart: thou knowest that all there is desire, thought, boding 
and longing ; thou livest among spirits, and they give thee divine wisdom. Thou 
must nourish me; thou givest all that in advance, which I do not understand to 
ask. My mind has a small embrace, my love a large one; thou must bring them to 
a balance. Lovecannot be quiet till the mind matches its growth : thou art matched 
to my love; thou art friendly, kind, indulgent: let me know when my heart is 
off the balance: 1 understand thy silent signs. : 

‘* A look from thy eyes into mine, a kiss from thee upon my lips, instructs me in 
all; what might seem delightful to learn to one, who like me, had experience from 
those. lam far from thee, mine are become strange to me; | must ever return in 
thought to that hour, when thou heldest me in the soft fold of thy arm,—then | begin 
to weep: but the tears dry again unawares; yes, he reaches with his love (thus I 
think) over to me in this concealed stillness, and should not I, with my eternal un- 
disturbed longing, reach to him in the distance? Ah! conceive what my heart has 
to say to thee: it flows over with soft sighs, all whisper to thee: be my only hap- 
piness on earth thy friendly will tome, O dear friend! give me but a sign that 
thou art conscious of me, You write that you will drink my health; ah! I grudge 
thee it not ;—leave no drop behind; would that I myself could be so poured into 
thee and do thee good! 

‘“* Your mother told me how you were sitting in the theatre shortly after writing 
Werther, and how an anonymous note was pressed into your hand, in which was 
written : ils ne te comprendront point Jean Jacques. But she maintains, I might say, 
to every one: tu me ne comprendras point Jean Jacques ; for what booby will not mis- 
understand thee, or will give thee thy due? But she says, that you Goethe under- 
stand me, and that thou givest me my due. 

‘« The education plans and Jew pamphlets | will send next post-day. Although 
you art not ready for every reciprocal obligation, but yet will send me what is ma- 
tured ; still think that my love sends to thee burning beams, to bring each emotion 
for me, to sweet maturity.” 


Mixed up in unequal quantities with matter of this kind are passages 
of description and se em that are valuable, and require little more 
than a slight correction of the translation to be truly beautiful. The 
very best of these passages are, however, defaced with whims and 
oddities, or with things that appear to be such to our dull English in- 
tellect. The following is a singular account of Madame de Stael’s ap- 
pearance at Frankfort :-— 


“ My misfortune took me to Frankfort, exactly as Madame de Staél passed through : 
I bad already enjoyed her society a whole evening at Mayence, but your mother was 
well pleased to have my assistance, for she was informed, that Madame de Staél 
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would bring ber a letter from you, and she wished me to play the‘ intermezzos,’ if 
she should need relief during this great catastrophe. Your mother has commanded 
me to describe all to you with the utmost mimuteness :—the interview took place 
at Bethmann-Schaaf, in the apartments of Maurice Bethmann. Your mother— 
either through irony or fun—bad decorated herself wonderfully, but with German 
humour, and not in French taste. I must tell you, that when I looked at your mo- 
ther, with three feathers upon her head, which nodded on three different sides—one 
red, one white, and one blue, the French nationa! colours—rising from out a field of 
sunflowers, my heart beat with joy and expectation. She was deeply rouged, her 
great black eyes fired a burst of artillery ; round ber neck she wore the celebrated 
gold ornaments, given her by the Queen of Prussia. Lace of ancient fashion and 
great splendour, (a complete Brae rg covered her bosom, and thus she stood with 
white kid-gloves; in one hand a curiously wrought fan, with which she set the air 
in motion; the other hand, which was bared, quite covered with sparkling stones, 
taking from time to time a pinch out of a golden snuff-box, in which was set a 
miniature of you, where, with powdered ringlets, you are thoughtfully leaning your 
head upon your hand. ‘The party of distinguished elder ladies formed a semicircle 
in Maurice Bethmann’s bed-chamber ; on the purple-covered carpet in the centre of 
which was a white field with a leopard,—the company looked so stately, that they 
might well be imposing. On the walls were ranged beautiful Indian plants, and 
the apartment was lighted by shaded glass globes; opposite the semicircle stood the 
bed upon a dais of two steps, also covered with a purple tapestry, on each side a 
candelabra. I said to your mother, ‘ Madame de Staé! wiil think she is cited before 
the Court of Love, for the bed yonder looks like the covered throne of Venus.’ It was 
thought that then she might have much to answer for. At last the long-expected 
one came through a suite of lighted apartments, accompanied by Benjamin Constant. 
She was dressed as Corinne ; a turban of aurora and orange-coloured silk, a dress 
of the same, with an orange tunic, girded so high as to leave little room for her 
heart; her black gloves were drawn down, covering only ber hand, in which she 
held the well-known laurel-sprig, As the apartment where she was expected, lies 
much lower, she was obliged to descend four steps. Unfortunately, she held up her 
dress before instead of behind; this gave the solemnity of her reception a terrible 
blow ; it looked very odd, as, clad in complete oriental style, she marched down 
towards the stiff dames of the virtue-enrolled Frankfort society. Your mother 
darted a few daring glances at me, whilst they were presented to each other. [ 
had stationed myself apart to observe the whole scene. I perceived Madame 
de Staél’s astonishment at the remarkable decorations and dress of your mo- 
ther, who displayed an immense pride. She spread out her robe with her left 
hand—with her right she saluted, playing with her fan, and bowing her head 
several times with great condescendsion, and said with an elevated voice, * Je suis 
la mére de Goethe ;’ ‘ Ah, je suis charmée,’ answered the authoress, and then followed 
a solemn stillness. Then ensued the presentation of her distinguished suite, also 
curious to become acquainted with Goethe’s mother. Your mother answered their 
civilities with a new-year’s-wish in French, which with solemn courtesies she kept 
murmuring between her teeth—in short, I think the audience was perfect, and gave 
a fine specimen of the German Grandezza. Soon your mother beckoned me to her ; 
I was forced to play the interpreter between both : then the conversation turned only 
upon you and your youth; the portrait upon the snuff-box was examined, it was 

ainted at Leipsic, before you were so ill, but already very thin ; one can neverthe- 

8s recognize all your present grandeur in those gracious features, and above all, 
the author of Werther, Madame de Staél spoke about your letters, and that she 
should like to read what you wrote to your mother, and your mother promised them 
to her; I thought, she should surely get none of your letters to read from me, for I 
bear her a grudge ; as often as your name dropped from her not well-formed lips, 
an iaward wrath fell upon me: she told me that in your letters you call her ‘ amie ;’ 
ah! she surely remarked in me, that this came quite unexpectedly to me; ab! she 
said even more.—But now my patience was lost ;—how can you be friendly with so 
unpleasant a countenance? Ah! there one may see, that you are vain—or perbaps 
she told me untruths? Were I with thee, I would not suffer it. As Fays with fiery 
dragons, | would guard my treasure with looks. Now I sit far removed from thee, 
do not know what thou art doing, and am only happy when no thoughts torment 


” 


One great misfortune of Germany during the career of Bonaparte was 
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the want of a patriotic and enlarged German spirit. There were Prus- 
sians and Austrians, and Saxons, and Wertembergers, and Bavarians, 
and Hansetown-men, but no where Germans. It has been well said that 
Goéthe himself in his youth had no other country (patra) than a walled 
city, which he could run round before breakfast ; and the great Wieland 
was accustomed to say of himself, “1 have no fellow-countrymen; I 
have only sprach-genossen’—speech-mates. It is true that the old poli- 
tical divisions of what was certainly meant by nature to be one great, 
compact empire, into an infinitude of states, jealous of each other, and, 
with two exceptions, miserably small and weak, had tended for many ages 
to prevent the growth of a general national spirit, and had set Germans 
fighting against Germans ; one party being often in close alliance with the 
French, and combating with them on the soil of Germany against their own 
sprach-genossen ; but still the character of their literature had also been 
in fault, (in Goethe’s writings there are scarcely any appeals to national 
feeling,) and at a moment when they ought to have been engaged heart 
and hand for the defence of German liberties, they were dreaming of 
Utopias in the third heaven. The revéille—the waking from this dream 
in 1813 was a glorious thing; but Germany had slept a sleep of seven long 
years before she roused herself, and had been all that time the submissive 
vassal of the conqueror whom she aided with men and money to forge 
chains for the rest of Europe. In our fair correspondent we find traces of 
a patriotic spirit so early as the year 1808-9, and we have been deeply 
moved by the generous, glowing interest she took in the brave Tyrolese, 
who so long fought single-handed—being basely abandoned by the Aus. 
tians who set them on—against both French and Bavarians, who marched 


together in a most unholy league. In writing from the capital of Bavaria, 
in March 1809, she says: 


“Tam in a ferment too, and indeed a revolutionary one, ‘The Tyrolese, 1 am 
on their side, that you may think, Oh! I am weary of hearing our neighbour's 
flute in the attic, blowing its airs till late in the night—the drum and the trumpet, 
they make the heart fresh. 

““« Ah, had I but doublet and breeches and hat,’ I would run over to the straight- 
nosed, plain-bearted Tyrolese, and make their fair, green standard flap in the wind.” 


In the same month of the next year she thus describes the military 
execution or murder of the gallant André Hofer. 


“ Ah, dear Goethe! your lines came to me at the right time, just as I did not 
know what to do for very despair. For the first time have I followed the events of 
the world with great constancy to the heroes who fought for their sanctuary: Hofer 
I had pursued at every track; how often has he, after the burden and heat of the 
day, concealed himself in the late night among the lonely mountains, and taken 
counsel with his pure conscience, and this man, whose soul, free from evil defects, 
was open to all, as an example of innocence and heroism, has now at last on 20th 
of February suffered death as the consummation of his lofty destiny. How could 
it have been otherwise, should he too have suffered disgrace !—That could not be: 
God has so ordained it best, that after a short pause from this ote? bes. patriotic 
inspiration, with great strength and self-consciousness, and not complaining of his 
fate, he should be torn for ever from his miserable fatherland. For a fortnight he 
lay a captive in the dungeon at Porta Melina with many other Tyrolese. His sen- 
tence he received calmly and unshaken, They would not let him take leave of his 
beloved countrymen, the drums drowned the lamentations and cries of the imprisoned 
Tyrolese. He sent them by the hands of the priest his last piece of money, and re- 
quested they might be told, he went consoled to death, and looked for their prayers 

‘to accompany him on the way. As he passed by their dungeon-doors, they all 
fell upon their knees, prayed and wept; at the place of execution he said, ‘ he 
stood before bim who had created him, and standing, he would yield up his spirit 
to him.’ A coin which had been issued during his administration, be delivered to 
the corporal with the charge to bear witness, that in his last hour he felt himself bound 
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by every tie of constancy to his poor fatherland. Then he cried, ‘ Fire!” they tired 
badly, twice, one after the other ; only at the third time was it that the corporal, 
who conducted the execution, put an end to his lite with the thirteenth bullet. 

** I must close my letter, what more could I write to you? the whole world has 
lost its colour for me. A great man is Napoleon ; so say the people here—yes, ex- 
ternally, but to this outward greatness he sacrifices all which crosses his unplanetary 
career. Hofer inwardly great, a sacred German character—if Napoleon had pro- 
tected him, then I too would call him great. And the emperor, could not he say, 
* Give me my Tyrolese hero, then | will give you my daughter?” Then had history 
called that great, which she must now call little.” 





The Poetical Works of Robert Southey, collected by Himseir. In 


ten volumes. Vol. 1. 


Robert Southey is not only one of the most voluminous, but also, in 
many respects, one of the most meritorious writers of modern times. 
His prose compositions have a manly simplicity, a staid vigour, and a 
sober English spirit, that hardly ever fail to delight us, and to carry us 
along with him, notwithstanding the dogmas and prejudices in which 
he occasionally indulges too freely—too violently, perhaps; but, we be- 
lieve, with perfect sincerity of heart. This high excellence in prose has 
contributed, with other circumstances, to cause him to be neglected as a 
poet, in which character he first won his laurels, and in which, almost 
exclusively, he was known for many years. But, though his poetry is not 
equal to the best of his prose compositions, it has merits of a very high 
order—merits originally and peculiarly his own; and though bards of 
greater fire have risen since the days of his poetic celebrity, when, for a 
time, he had the field almost to himself, there is that sterling stuff, in his 
great poems, which will command attention in all ages, while some of his 
minor pieces, on familiar every-day subjects, seem to us to be, in their 
way, a near approach to perfection. In our ead case, it is possible 
that there may be some kindly prejudice; for it happened accidentally 
that Southey’s poetry was almost the first we ever read. It is many 
years since then—we need not say how many—that we were living in a 
quiet country village, with scarcely any other resource than such as 
could be derived from a small but heterogeneous collection of books. For 
a long time we were deterred by its size, (it was in goodly quarto,) but 
at last we took down “Joan of Arc,” and began to read it—although it 
was poetry, (for hitherto, like most children, and perhaps like many 
grown people at the time, we considered verse as rather a dull affair. ) 
As we read on, however, our little mind was absorbed by the adventures 
of the Maid of Orleans, and we remember that we could scarcely lay 
down the book until we got to the end of it. We are afraid, for the cre- 
dit of our childish taste, that the romantic incidents of the story went a 

reat way towards the creating of this deep interest, but still there must 

ave been some other charm, for even after the story was so familiar to 
us, as that of “ Goody Twoshoes,” we still kept reading the book day 
after day. Ah, then— . 


** How happily the days 
Of Thalaba went by!” 


Soon after this a neat octavo volume, containing the “ Metrical Tales,” 
which had just been published, fell into our hands, and this also we read 
through and through with infinite gusto; and then becoming familiarised 
with the name and the manner of Southey, we procured his “ Thalaba, ’ 
the “Curse of Kehama,” and ‘* Madoc,” and read them all before be- 
coming acquainted with any other modern poetry, with the exception, we 


. 
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lieve, of some of Crabbe’s Tales, Monk Lewis’s Tales of Wonder, 
and Walter Scott’s Minstrelsy of the Scottish Borders. Some of our 
early favourite’s poems we have never read since, but others we have 
frequently looked into, and always with pleasure and profit, and with 
grateful feelings to Mr. Southey, who was, though but accidentally, one 
of the greatest benefactors of our young days, by being the first to open 
to us a new world of imagination, and to create in us that love for poetry, 
and the quiet enjoyments of literature, that has brightened our brightest 
days, and cheered us in our gloomiest. To us there is something ex- 
ceedingly touching in the opening sentences of the preface to the present 
edition. 


“ At the age of sixty-three 1 have undertaken to collect and edit my poetical 
works, with the last corrections that I can expect to bestow upon them. They have 
obtained a reputation equal to my wishes; and I have this ground fer hoping it may 
not be deemed hereafter more than commensurate with their deserts, that it has 
been gained without ever accommodating myself to the taste or fashion of the times. 
Thus to collect and revise them is a duty which I owe to that part of the public by 
whom they have been auspiciously received, and to those who will take a lively 
concern in my good name when | shall have departed. ¥ 


But the conclusion to this same preface is still more affecting. 


“Tt was in a mood resembling, in no slight degree, that wherewith a person in 
sound health, both of body and mind, mekes his will and sets his worldly affairs in 
order, that I entered upon the serious task of arranging and revising the whole of 
my poetical works. What, indeed, was it but to bring in review before me the 
dreams and aspirations of my youth, and the feelings whereto | had given that free 
utterance, which, by the usages of this world, is permitted to usin poetry alone? Of 
the smaller pieces in this collection there is scarcely one concerning which I cannot 
vividly call to mind when and where it was composed. J have perfect recollection 
of the spots where many, not of the scenes only, but of the images which | have 
described from nature, were observed and nated And how would it be possible for 
me to forget the interest taken in these poems, especially the longer and more am- 
bitious works, by those persons nearest and dearest to me then, who witnessed their 
growth and completion ? Well may it be called a serious task to resuscitate the 
past ! But serious though it be, it is not painful to one who knows that the end ot 
his j journey cannot be far distant, and, by the blessing of God, looks on to its termi- 
nation with sure and certain hope .. .” 


The delightful auto-biographic sketches—the little accounts of the 
how and where the different pieces were produced, which Walter Scott 
introduced in the prefaces and introductions of his last editions, have 
made such things fashionable ; and, like most novelties, they have been 
imitated in an impudent, blundering manner by inferior writers. Itisa 
mistake to give us the history of the facon of a book, when the book itself 
fails to interest us, and in third and fourth-rate writers such disclosures 
must always savour of vanity. But a writer of Southey’s eminence and 
age, addressing us from the depth of an almost holy solitude, and as if 
it were from the brink of the grave, (though we hope many a year may 
pass ere he descend into it,) may safely and gracefully indulge in this 
vein: and we wish that the notes of the kind begun in this volume may 
be continued in the nine succeeding ones, so as to give us his own his- 
tory of his own poems. What we have now before us is as delightful as 
Scott’s, as the following extracts will show. 


“« Personal attachment first, and family circumstances afterwards, connected me 
long and closely with Mr. Coleridge; and three-and-thirty years have ratified a 
friendship with Mr. Wordsworth, which we believe will not terminate with this life, 
and which it is a pleasure for us to know will be continued and cherished as an heir- 
loom by those who are dearest to us both. When I add what has been the greatest 
of all advantages, that I have passed more than half my life in retirement, conversing 
with books rather than men, constantly and universally engaged in literary pursuits, 
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communing with my own heart, and taking that course which, upon mature consi- 
deration, seemed best to myself, I have said everything necessary to account for 
the characteristics of my poetry, whatever they may be.” 


** Joan of Arc,” however, was composed before Mr. Southey had en- 
joyed these advantages. 


“ Early in July, 1793, I happened to fall in conversation, at Oxford, with an old 
schoolfellow upon the story of Joan of Arc; and it then struck me as being sin- 
gularly well adapted for a poem. The long vacation commenced immediately 
afterwards. As soon as I reached home, | formed the outline of a plan, and wrote 
about three bundred lines. The remainder of the month was passed in travelling, 
and I was too much engaged with new scenes and circumstances to proceed, even 
in thought, with what had been broken off. In August I went to visit my old 
schoolfellow, Mr. Grosvenor Bedford, who, at that time, resided with his parents 
at Brixton Causeway, about four miles on the Surrey side of the metropolis. There, 
the day after completing my nineteenth year, 1 resumed the undertaking ; and there, 
in six weeks from that day, finished what I called an Epic Poem in Twelve Books, 
My progress would not have been so rapid, had it not been for the opportunity of 
retirement which I enjoyed there, and the encouragement that I received. In those 
days London bad not extended in that direction farther than Kennington, beyond 
which place the scene changed suddenly, and there was an air and appearance of 
country, which might now be sought in vain at a far greater distance from town. 
There was nothing indeed to remind one that London was so near, except the 
smoke which overhung it. Mr. Bedford’s residence was situated upon the edge 
of a common, on which shady lanes opened leading to the neighbouring villages 
(for such they were then) of Camberwell, Dulwich, and Clapham, and to Norwood. 
‘The view in front was bounded by the Surrey hills. Its size and structure showed 
it to be one of those good houses built in the early part of the last century by per- 
sons who, having realized a respectable fortune in trade, were wise enough to be 
contented with it, and retire to pass the evening of their lives in the enjoyment of 
leisure and tranquillity. Tranquil indeed the place was, for the neighbourhood did 
not extend beyond half a dozen families; and the London style and habits of vi- 
siting had not obtained among them. Uncle Toby himself might have enjoyed his 
rood-and-half ground there, and not have had it known. A forecourt separated the 
house from the foot-path and the road in front ; behind, there was a large and well- 
stocked garden, with other spacious premises, in which utility and ornament were 
in some degree combined. At the extremity of the garden, and under the shade of 
four lofty linden trees, was a summer-house, looking on an ornamental grass-plot, 
and fitted up as a conveniently habitable room. That summer-house was allotted 
to me ; and there my mornings were passed at the desk. Whether it exists now or 
not, 1 am ignorant. The property has long since passed into other hands. The 
common is inclosed and divided by rectangular hedges and palings ; rows of brick 
houses have supplanted the shade of oaks and elms ; the brows of the Surrey hills 
have a parapet of modern villas, and the face of the whole district is changed, 

‘* | was not a little proud of my performance. Young poets are, or at least used 
to be, as ambitious of producing an epic poem, as stage-stricken youths of figuring 
in Romeo or Hamlet. It had been the earliest of my day-dreams. I had begun 
many such ; but this was the first which had been completed; and I was too young 
and too ardent to perceive or suspect that the execution was as crude as the de- 
sign. In the course of the autumn I transcribed it fairly from the first draught, 
making no other alterations or corrections of any kind than such as suggested them- 
selves in the act of transcription. Upon showing it to the friend, in conversation 
with whom the design had originated, he said, “‘ | am glad you have written this ; 
it will serve as a store, where you will find good passages for better poems.” His 
opinion of it was more judicious than mine; but what there was good in it, or pro- 
mising, would not have been transplantable. Toward the close of 1794 it was 
announced to be published by subscription in a quarto volume, price one guinea. 
Shortly afterwards I became acquainted with my fellow-townsman, Mr, Joseph 
Cottle, who had recently commenced business, as a bookseller, in our native city of 
Bristol. One evening I read to bim part of the poem, without any thought of 
making a proposal concerning it, or expectation of receiving one. He, however, 
offered me fifty guineas for the copyright, and fifty copies for my subscribers, 
which was more than the list amounted to; and the offer was accepted as promptly 
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as it was made. It can rarely happen that a young author should meet with a 
bookseller as inexperienced and as ardent as himself; and it would be still more 
extraordinary if such mutual indiscretion did not bring with it cause for regret to 
both. But this transaction was the commencement of an intimacy, which has con- 
tinued, without the slightest shade of displeasure at any time, on either side, to the 
present day. At that time, few books were printed in the country, and it was 
seldom indeed that a quarto volume issued from a provincial press. A fount of 
new type was ordered for what was intended to be the handsomest book that Bristol 
had ever yet sent forth; and when the paper arrived, and the printer was ready to 
commence his operations, nothing had been done toward preparing the poem for 
the press, except that a few verbal alterations had been made. 1 was not, how- 
ever, without misgivings; and when the proof-sheet was brought me, the more 
glaring faults of the composition stared me in the face. But the sight of a well- 
printed page, which was to be set off with all the advantages that fine wove paper 
and hot-pressing could impart, put me in spirits, and | went to work with good- 
will. About half the book was left in its original state; the rest of the poem was 
recast and recomposed while the printing went on. This occupied six months. 
I corrected the concluding sheet of the poem, left the preface in the publisher's 
hands, and departed for Lisbon by way of Corunna and Madrid.” 


“ Joan of Arc” and “ The Vision of the Maid of Orleans,” with the 
very interesting historical notes, fill this, the first volume of the issue, 
which is embellished with a good portrait of the author, and a vignette 
of the monument of Joan of Arc, at Rouen. 





Illustrations of Jerusalem and Mount Sinai: including the most inte- 
resting Sites between Grand Cairo and Beirout. Yrom Drawings, 
by F. Arunpauz, Architect. With a Descriptive Account of his 
Tour and Residence in those Remarkable Countries. 


These illustrations consist of nineteen good-sized views of remarkable 
— in Syria and the Holy Land, a clear and excellent map of the route 
rom Grand Cairo to Mount Sinai, Jerusalem, and Beirout, and an admi- 
rable plan of the city and suburbs of Jerusalem. The views, which are 
done in lithography, and tinted so as to look like drawings in sepia, have 
a character of great truth and simplicity. Without knowing the original 
places, we would venture to affirm, from the manner of these sketches, 
that they are like what they are meant to represent; and a friend, who 
has recently returned from the Holy Land, assures us that they are most 
correct portraits, without any of the landscape painter's sacrifices to 
composition and effect. This is as it should be, and we fancy most peo- 
ple, in such subjects more especially, will appreciate veracity and sim- 
plicity infinitely more than high finishing, or than anything else the artist 
could put in. The view of the Convent of Mount Sinai, in the midst of 
wild, overhanging mountains, and the sketches of the interiors of the 
Chapel of the Burning-bush, and the Tomb of St. Catherine, have this 
air of truth in the greatest perfection. The view of the exterior of the 
Holy Sepulchre, 


“‘ I] gran Sepolcro adora, e scioglie il voto,” 


is treated by Mr. Arundale \. ith great skill, and so are most of the me- 
morable spots within, or about, Jerusalem. The Pool of Bethesda, over 
which the minaret of a Mahomedan mosque now towers, the Arch of the 
Ecce Homo, the Village of Bethany, Nazareth, as seen from the south, 
all dwell upon the mind like reai scenes ; but the most touching scene in 
the collection is, perhaps, the view of Jerusalem, with its crenelated 
walls, domes, towers, and minarets, taken from the Mount of Olives. 
The only uninteresting sketch in the book is one taken on the top of 
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Mount Lebanon ; but immediately after this there are two others—one a 
view of the town of Saide, the ancient Sidon, the other of the town of 
Beirout, the ancient Berytus—that are in the highest degree interesting, 
and as essentially oriental in character and detail as it is well possible 
to be. At old Sidon, close by the sea shore, there are two tall palm 
trees, the sight of which almost makes one feel and breathe the perfumed 
air of the East. 

It would be but an idle waste of words to dwell on the associations, 
historical and sacred, ancient and wonderful, that are awakened by these 
views. To every reader of the Bible and New Testament—of the Ro- 
man historian in the classical times, and the chronicler and annalist of 
the Crusades in the Middle Ages, they will be welcome—thrice welcome ; 
while every traveller that has trodden the mountains of Juda and the plains 
of Syria, or visited any part of the East, (that country which is all over 
so holy-looking, and so unlike to Europe,) will feel many a melancholy 
but pleasing recollection of the past revive in his bosom, as he dwells 
over these unambitious and graceful delineations. 

We have spoken of the plates before the letter-press, as the pen, on 
this occasion, is avowedly subordinate to the pencil. Mr. Arundale says, 
that his particular object has not been the written description, so much 
as the delineation of the different places through which he passed. He 
was tempted, however, to give an account of his own little adventures 
and personal experience, which he has done with great modesty ; and 
then to condense, from other writers, such as Maundrell, Pococke, Cha- 
teaubriand, Dr. Clarke, Burckhardt, Dr. Richardson, Captains Irby and 
Mangles, the existing information relating to Jerusalem and Palestine, 
and this he has done with much spirit and good sense, being enabled by 
his own observation to compare and correct—to adopt what most bore 
the air of correctness, to reject what seemed doubtful or contradictory. 
He hopes that the notes of his tour will be serviceable as guides to the 
future traveller, who, he trusts, after passing the same route, will be en- 
abled to bear witness to their correctness. We have no doubt of this 
ourselves, and as (thanks to steam !) tourists to the Holy Land are annu- 
ally increasing in numbers, there may be a considerable demand for such 
a book among this class alone. 


Though fallen from her high estate, Jerusalem is still a considerable 
city. 


‘* From the Armenian fathers,” says Mr. Arundale, ‘“‘ we acquired some informa- 
tion respecting the long disputed point, the relative population of Jerusalem. Their 
accounts I took some pains to examine, and compare with the numerous and 
often conflicting censuses made by previous travellers. ‘The following appears to 
be somewhat nearer the truth than any account which | heve yet seen :— 


« Jerusalem, at present, is supposed to contain 21,000 inhabitants ; of these 
there may be, 


Turks . . ‘ » 13,000 
Jews : , ’ : ; , 4,000 
Greeks ° , , . 2,000 
Catholics ; ; A. : 1,000 
Armenians ‘ ° : . : 500 
Copts . . : : 60 





Total " 4 . 20,560” 





Dr. Edward Hogg, a recent traveller, whose sketches we noticed some 
time ago with well-merited praise, gives the following description of the 
general aspect, and of the trading resources, of the place. On entering 
any Turkish town, the first question the European asks himself is, How 


do all these people live? for signs of business and industry there are 
none. 
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«* Like other Turkish towns, the survey of the interior disappoints the expecta- 
tions excited by its external appearance, ‘The streets are narrow and uneven. 
Irregularly placed houses, with diminutive doors, and now and then a projecting 
upper window, are badly built, and from the scarcity and dearness of timber, are 
usually covered with rude, beehive-shaped roofs. In some directions are detached 
heaps of ruins, and in others are enclosures fenced with the prickly Indian fig : 
towards the Jews’ quarter some extensive ranges of walls and arches, the remains 
of the spacious hospital of the Knights of Malta, are still considered by the He- 
brew inbabitants as English property. A few stragglers only are seen wandering 
in the streets—the bazaars are miserably furnished—one of them, arched and 
dark, is falling fast to ruin. The trade of the town is confined to chaplets, 
crosses, carved shells, models of the sacred places, and mother-of-pearl recep- 
tacles for holy water, which, sanctified in the sepulchre, are eagerly sought for, and 
widely distributed through Catholic Europe. So low, however, is the state of art, 
that one individual only, an ingenious and intelligent Jew, can engrave the seal 
rings so generally worn in the East, while a few native Christians carve rudely in 
mother-of-pearl, or tattoo the arms of pilgrims with sacred symbols. Of bread and 
meat there is no lack, but of the latter little variety. Fruit and vegetables are 
sparingly supplied, although on Fridays the neighbouring peasants hold a kind of 
market—those of the Moslem faith assembling for dev otion, as well as to dispose of 
their scanty produce.’’* 





Book of Gems. The Modern Poets and Artists of Great Britain. 
Edited by S. C. Haut. 


This beautiful book is a worthy companion to the two volumes which 
have preceded it under the same title. The three together form a com- 
plete treasure of British poetry and British art. As illustrated books, 
they stand almost alone, nothing approaching their exquisite beauty 
and finish, except it be Mr. Rogers’ last editions, and Mr. Bulwer’s 
* Pilgrims of the Rhine.” We believe that there is not a corner of the 
civilised world into which the two first volumes of the “ Book of Gems” 
have not penetrated, and we feel confident that the third volume will 
command an admiration equally universal. Like its precursors, it con- 
tains forty engravings after different English masters, heading select spe- 
cimens from forty of our poets—the difference in the latter respect being 
that the poets are all modern, in most respects living writers, and not 
chosen from the ancient fathers of song, and the “ mighty dead,” as in 
the first and second volumes. The editor has not adopted any recogni- 
sable order or arrangement in the volume now before us, but has strung 
his gems at random. Wordsworth, indeed, occupies that first place to 
which we consider him to be fairly entitled ; then follows Byron, then 
Southey, then Moore, then Shelley, then Coleridge, then Milman, then 
Elliott of Sheffield, better known under the sobriquet of “ The Corn 
Law Rhymer,” then Charles Lamb, then Montgomery, (the right one,) 
then Kirke White, then Professor Wilson, and the rest with a still greater 
disregard of chronological precedence or relative poetical merit. Samuel 
Rogers, for example, is placed between two young women-—Mrs. Norton 
and Miss Landon—and the venerable Joanna Baillie is introduced at the 
latter part of the volume, after Thomas Hood and Charles Dibdin. Per- 
haps, in such a work, all ‘this not of much importance, yet, for ourselves, 
we should have liked some sort of order, and would have preferred the 
chronological to any other. This order would have been easy to the edi- 
tor—it would have saved him the trouble and the pains of making invi- 
dious-looking comparisons and preferences, and it would have been use- 
ful to the reader as showing, in some degree, the gradual march and va- 
riations of popular poetry in the nineteenth century. 


* Visit to Alexandria, Damascus, and Jerusalem. By Edward Hogg, M.D. 
1835. 2 vols. 8vo. 
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A complaint, however, which will be far more generally urged is, that 
the editor has passed over some first-rate modern writers altogether. He 
complains, indeed, of the narrowness of the limits that were assigned tuo 
him by circumstances over which he had no control ; but thus situated, 
he ought to have been more scrupulous in his selection, omitting some 
who scarcely soar above an elegant mediocrity, to make room for others, 
whose spirit and originality, or scholar-like perfection of language and ex- 
ecution, will secure them a lasting place in their country’s literature. 
Where, for example, is Mr. Frere, who, as an Eton boy, produced the 
** Battle of Brunnenburg,” and, in mature years, the cantos of “ Whis- 
tlecraft,” which were the first introduction of what we commonly cal] 
the Beppo stanza and style, the merit of which is unfairly given to Lord 
Byron? Where is Mr. Frere’s (in all senses) most worthy friend, Mr. 
William Stewart Rose, the translator of “ Ariosto,” the author of ‘‘ Par- 
tenopex de Blois,” (a most finished specimen of English heroic verse,) 
of the “ Red King,” (the most perfect of ballad poems,) “ of the Dean 
of “ Badajoz,” and of some of the most exquisite epistles in rhyme that 
were ever written? And where is Mr. Canning, the friend of both these 
gentlemen, whose elegant witticisms in verse ought to find some room in 
all collections of modern English poetry? We would also ask why Mr. 


Bulwer is omitted? This popular writer not ouly first made himself 


known as a poet, but has continued to write poetry at intervals ever 
since, and some of his pieces are beautiful, both in conception and exe- 
cution. 

Every attentive and tasteful reader of modern verse will feel, on look- 
ing over Mr. Hall’s selection, how these queries might be multiplied. 

In introducing Mr. T. K. Hervey, the editor seems almost to apologise 
for bringing him into such company. Mr. Hervey is certainly not equal 
to some of the great names in the book, and is, as certainly, inferior to 
several that are left out of it; but yet, in our opinion, he is superior— 
infinitely superior to several of Mr. Hall’s especial pets. When he says 
that he must place Mr. Hervey below ‘‘the great makers, whose names 
precede his in the volume,” is he quite convinced that Mary Howitt, 
whose name immediately precedes it, is a greater poet ? Or does he fancy 
that Clare, and Croly, = others, that stand “far a-head” in his book, 
have a tithe of the true spirit of poetry which is in the author of the 
“* Convict Ship at Sea ;” who, if he would but conquer his indolence, 
and eschew some of the affectations and mannerisms of the pocket- poets 
of the day, would infallibly secure to himself an honoured post in the 
world of letters. It is quite clear that the editor of the “* Book of Gems,” 
and we, judge both poetry and character by a different standard. In 
our opinion he does injustice to the writings of Joanna Baillie, touching 
which he quotes from some manuscript notes of the late Mr. Hazlitt, 
who was, by turns, the best and the worst of critics. But the editor’s 
reflections on the character and manners of Mr. Milman, will call forth a 
loud and angry dissent from all who know that excellent, frank, and kind- 
hearted gentleman. It is, indeed, as far from truth as light is from dark- 
ness, to say of him, that he is a starch, proud ecclesiastic, one that is 
perpetually reminding people “that he is a dignitary of the church to 
which he belongs, and that he is indisposed to touch anything common or 
unclean.” Mr. Hall evidently does not know much about him: he makes 
several mistakes in his memoir, being ignorant even of the fact that Mr. 
Milman has had, for some years, the living of St. Margaret’s, Westmin- 
ster. These brief memoirs, by the way, abound in errors—the biblio- 
graphy being frequently incorrect. In the life of Thomas Campbell, for 
example, it is said that “ Gertrude of Wyoming” was published in 1820, 
whereas, we believe, it appeared some ten or twelve years earlier, and 
certainly four editions of it had been published by the year 1812. Such 
mistakes are not unimportant in the eyes of reai book-lovers. 
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We had noted down several other slips, but it is never our wish to be 
severe ; and, on the present occasion, we are anxious to part in good 
humour with a work that is the pride and glory of typography and book 
embellishment. 

Among the many exquisite engravings, we have been particularly 
struck by the portrait of Wordsworth, by C. Rolls, after Pickersgill ; the 
Sunrise, by Miller, after the great Turner; the View in Venice, by Miller, 
after Bonington ; the Landscape, with Cattle, by Brain, after Cooper ; 
the Sea-shore Scene, by Radcliffe, after D. Cox ; the Gothic Cathedral, 
with the procession issuing from its magnificent portal, by Sands, after 
D. Roberts ; the Road-side Inn, by Freebairn, after Mulready ; Sunset 
on a River, by Hinchliff, after Reinagle ; and the Boats in a Storm, by 
Bernot, after Prout. The Little Red Riding Hood is pretty, but we 
would recommend Mr. Inskipp to take an early opportunity of visiting 
the Zoological Gardens, for he surely could never have seen a wolf when 
he painted the nondescript animal that we see here. 


Original Geometrical Illustrations ; or, the Book of Lines, Squares, 
Circles, Triangles, Polygons, &c. By Joun Bennert, Engineer, 
Author of the “ Artificer’s Complete Lexicon,” “ Labour Prices 
for Builders,” &c. 


This is a practical book written by a practical man; it is clear and 
simple, and will be found of the greatest use to carpenters, builders, and 
other mechanics and artisans, who have no time to devote to the more 
abstruse parts of geometry, and who yet are constantly standing in need 
of the sure guidance of the science. By the aid of this work and Mr. 
Morgan’s invaluable Elementary Treatises, a man of common, day-school 
education may readily make himself master of all the geometry and men- 
suration most necessary in the mechanical arts, in surveying, and civil- 
engineering. 

Mr. Bennett’s volume has one important advantage, the geometrical 
figures and diagrams are laid down with great simplicity and perspicnity, 
and in a good large size, being principally drawn to the full-size or scale 
of the common two-foot rule, and thereby rendered exceedingly plain to 
the eye, and easy of imitation. The demonstrations are clear and brief. 


The Despatches, Minutes, and Correspondence of the Marquess Wel- 
lesley, K.G., during his Administration in India. Edited by 
Montcomery Martin. 


This work for Indian statesmen and the future historians of India, (to 
whom it will be indispensable,) has now reached the fifth volume, the last 
volume being, in our opinion, the most valuable of the five, both from the 
nature of the transactions detailed, and from the ascendant characters of 
the marquess’s correspondents. In some instances, the arrangement of 
the matter might have been better; but as the work will never be any- 
thing but one of reference, a good and full index (that rarity in modern 
literature!) may set all this to rights. 
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The Sketcher’s Manual, or the whole Art of Picture-making, reduced to 
the simplest principles by which Amateurs may instruct themselves 
without the aid of a Master. By Frank Howarp, Author of 
“ The Spirit of Shakspeare. ” 


This little book will afford valuable assistance to young beginners in 
the delightful art of sketching from nature; and it contains, at the same 
time, many hints that may prove useful to those who have made some 
progress inthe art. The author very properly separates the prac- 
tical from the scientific, the mechanical from the intellectual portions of 
the art of drawing; and he treats the humbler portion, to which his 
present work is confined, with great clearness and precision, leaving no- 
thing unexplained that requires explanation to any one. This is the 
si merit of an elementary work ; and yet it has been too often over- 
ooked by the writers and compilers of such books. A growing love for 
the art in nearly every class of society has, within these last five-and- 
twenty years, called forth an immense number of treatises; but even in 
such of them as possessed some merit—the large majority of them are 
worthless—there is a most perplexing want of the first rudiments ; and 
even those which are most elementary, require a certain degree of pro- 
ficiency, or of previous instruction, in the reader. Another capital de- 
fect common to nearly the whole family is, that they do not teach the 
student how to look at nature, and copy fromit. At most, they drill him 
into a mechaniccl copying of a print or a drawing; and hence but too 
many of our amateurs, particularly among ladies, never get beyond this 
servile kind of work, or ever succeed in transferring the beautiful scenes 
they see abroad or in their own country to their sketch-books. There 
are few things more delightful or capable of conveying a longer train 
of pleasures, of remembrances, and associations, than the being able to 
draw from nature with some truth and effect; and this we think any 

erson of common taste and ability may soon be enabled to do, by study- 
ing Mr. Frank Howard’s littlke Manual, which we commend and recom- 
mend with perfect good-will and sincerity. We have had some experi- 
ence in these matters, and would have given a deal for such a book when 
we were young. 


Interesting Tales. By J. H. JunG-Stituine, including Incidents 
connected with his Life, which do not appear in his Biography. 
Translated from the German, by SamvuEL JAcKsON. 1 vol. 12mo. 


For the original publication of these tales we are indebted to Caroline, 
the amiable daughter of the late revered Heinrich Stilling. Although 
this is not so beautiful a book as the autobiography of Stilling—one of 
the most exquisite little books we are acquainted with—it is still a book 
of great oad rare merit, deserving of a cordial recommendation, espe- 
cially to young readers. The ten short tales, of which it consists, are, 
with one exception, (The Way to the Throne,) narratives of humble Ger- 
man life—not the life of fantastic metaphysicians and poets, but of real 
homely, honest burghers and peasants of the better class, between whom, 
and the same class of men in our own country, especially in the northern 
divisions of it, there is a striking affinity. 

We have read the stories of “ Conrad the Good,” ‘‘The Emigrant,” 
‘* Blind Leonard and his Guide,” “‘ The Watchman and his Daughter,” and 
one or two others, with singular satisfaction. There is a bonhommie 
about them—a simplicity and straight-forwardness which contrast in a 
happy manner with the artificiality of most of our modern stories. The 
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last story of all is not perhaps, the best, but its shortness suits our limits, 
and we quote it here, in order still more to direct attention to Mr. Jack- 
son's excellent translations. ‘The anecdote should have found a place in 
Walter Scott’s volume on demonology. The horror-inspiring picture is 
a most striking incident, and what a picture would not a painter execute 
under such horrible circumstances ! 


“AN EXTRAORDINARY EFFECT OF IMAGINATION.” 


“ There dwelt, at Schaumburg, a worthy and wealthy citizen, who maintained him- 
self by book-binding and watch-making. This upright individual was Doctor 
Stilling’s friend, and when any one was unwell at his house, he availed himself of 
his counsel and his aid. His wife, on one occasion, fell sick; he wrote, therefore, 
to his physician, Stilling hastily mounted his horse, and rode thither. He arrived 
in the evening, and was consequently obliged to pass the night at his friend’s house. 

“‘ After the doctor had duly attended upon his patient, and refreshed himself, 
both in body and mind, at a friendly meal, the bookbinder conducted him to his bed- 
room. As soon as he had put down the candle upon the toilette, a portrait met 
Stilling’s view, which hung beneath the looking-glass ; it was painted on copper, 
and was a master-piece in its kind. He considered and admired the picture for 
awhile ; but a feeling of horror gradually came over him, for he observed something 
horrible in it, which developed itself more and more to his view, the longer he 
contemplated it. Although he endeavoured as much as possible to find out the 
characteristic features, which made such an astonishing impression upon him ; yet 
he found nothing particular in the detail, but that which occasioned such a deep and 
pesetes horror, was the effect of the whole. Stilling felt this so strongly, that 

e found it requisite to appeal to his reason, in order to be able to pass the night in 
the room. 

‘‘The portrait was about the size of a quarto page, and represented the bust of 
man of from thirty to forty years of age. He had on a laced hat, wore a full- 
bottomed wig, and was dressed in scarlet galloon ; all according to the costume of 
the former part of the last century. 

** Stlling could not turn away his eyes from the picture. The longer he considered 
it, the more deeply was he struck with horror. The bookbinder observed it, and 
said to him, ‘ Doctor, does the painting please you?’ The latter replied, ‘I know 
not what to say; I see there a master-piece of painting, and the portrait of an ex- 
tremely handsome man, and yet these very regular features impress me with a secret 
horror, the real cause of which I cannot discover. It is not veneration that I feel, 
but the sensation resembles that which Satan perhaps would make upon me, if he 
stood before me in the disguise of a handsome man.’ 

“The bookbinder was surprised, and said, ‘ All that have seen the portrait 
have found something strange and awful in it; but you are the first upon whom it 
has had such « powerful effect. If you are not too weary and too drowsy, | will 
relate to you the extremely remarkable affair, to which 1 am indebted for this 
rarity.’ 

“ Stilling was so much excited, that sleep had entirely forsaken him; both there- 
fore, sat down together, and bis friend related as follows :— 

‘*« About five and twenty years ago, my late father, who was also a bookbinder in 
Schaumburg, travelled to D——. He there put up at a well-known inn, where be 
found, as usual, a number of persons of various ranks, sitting round the tables in 
the travellers’ room, drinking wine. But he observed a well-dressed stranger, be- 
hind the stove, whose despairing and melancholy mien immediately excited his at- 
tention and curiosity. He therefore inquired of the landlord who the man was, 
and received for answer, that the stranger was a travelling painter, who had arrive. 
there only a few days before, and was extremely melancholy ; but whence he came, 
or whither he was going, could not be ascertained from him. 

“*This made my father still more inquisitive; he therefore took a chair, and 
placed himself near the stranger, so as to be opposite him, but the painter took not 
the smallest notice of him. 

***«My father, by degrees, observed that this singular man sometimes looked be- 
hind him, with a dreadfully fearful look ; then shrunk as it were together, and im- 
mediately averting his look gazed before him in raging cespair.’ 

“ «1 must know what this means, thought my father—whatever it may cost. He 
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drew therefore still nearer, that he might be able to speak in a low tone with the 
painter, He then began in his friendly and confidential manner as follows :-— 
‘‘ Pardon me, sir, for addressing you; you are unhappy, and I am a friend of all 
such; perhaps I can alleviate your sufferings.’ 

““* Whoever knew my father, knows that his venerable and friendly mien, and 
manner of speaking, were irresistible. The stranger recovered himself, and re- 
plied, ‘I heartily thank you for the sympathy you feel in my fate; but it is of that 
nature, that there is no power mighty enough, either in heaven or on earth, that can 
alleviate it.’ On which my father replied, that religion was able to remove all suf- 
ferings, if we bad only faith in God, and confidence in the Redeemer. 

*** However, all discourse was unavailing, the stranger continued insensible, his 
soul was incapable of consolation ; yet he attached himself to my father, acted con- 
fidentially towards him, and kept company with him. 

“«* My father, therefore, did not give up the hope of drawing his secret from him, 
and of afterwards making an impression upon him, by those incontestible grounds 
of consolation, which be would bring forwards; he therefore, requested the landlord 
to give him, if possible, a bed-room next to the stranger’s. ‘This, however, was 
occupied, but there were two beds in the painter’s room; my father, therefore, 
with the consent of the stranger, took possession of that which was still unoc- 
cupied. 

4 ‘ When the two were alone in their chamber, after supper, and conversing toge- 
ther, the painter gradually became so open-hearted, that he revealed his whole soul 
to my father. His dreadful secret was an assassination, which had been occasioned 
by the following circumstances :—He had been a painter to the court of D 
A certain cavalier bad grossly insulted him at a ball. The painter laid in wait for 
him as he went home, in a dark and solitary place, ran him through the body with 
his sword, from behind, and fled. After feeling himself in safety, and after the raging 
passion of revenge had subsided, a deep remorse ensued, and with it the most 
frantic despair. ‘The whole burden of this crime lay like a mountain upon his soul ; 
he felt nothing else than damnation—an entire hell raged within him, and every 
thought of consolation was like a drop of water falling into a furnace, which eva- 
porated ina moment. By degrees, the poor sinner, who was thus in a state of 
damnation whilst still in the body, began to see, close behind him, the murdered 
nobleman, with a dreadfully threatening mien ; this terrible persecutor became more 
and more clear and lively to his view, and never left him. As often as he looked 
behind, the tormenting spirit stood at the distance of a few paces from him, in his 
perfectly natural form, and dressed as he had been at the ball; and he felt as if this 
avenger of blood would immediately fall upon him. It was this dreadful apparition 
which tortured the poor painter, so that he could not rest, day nor night, to which 
was added the inward consciousness of his blood-guiltiness, which pressed the 
poor _ down to the ground? 

“« « My father now knew what the pitiable man required. He therefore brought 
forwards all the consolations of religion, and applied them to him ; but they pro- 
duced not the smallest effect. At length he proposed to him to return, and give 
himself up to the hands of justice, or to doit there. But he refused this also. In 
short, all my father’s endeavours in order to save him were in vain. He passed 
the whole night in moaning and lamenting ; but in the morning, after he had dressed 
himself, he drew this picture out of his trunk, presented it to my father, and said, 
‘This portrait of my horrible persecutor, which I completed only a few days 
ago, I will give you as a memorial of your kind sympathy ; let it remind you of one 
that is eternally lust, and ever devote to him a compassionate tear. 

“« My father accepted the dreadful present with pleasure, and again used every 
possible effort to soften his heart, and impart consolation to him, but in vain, The 
— refused every remedy, and solemnly affirmed, that it was impossible to help 

im. He then took leave of my father, by saying, that he had some business to 
attend to in the day, but would appear again at table, either dinner or supper, at the 
inn, But during the time that my father was engaged in seeking advice from sensi- 
ble people, for the man’s recovery, the report was spread that he had jumped into 
the river, and was drowned. 

*« * Such, dear doctor, is the remarkable history of this painting.’ 

*« Stilling again placed himself before the picture, and considered it with re- 
newed interest; it seemed to him as if he had himself seen the threatening phan- 
tom. He slept little in its vicinity, and rode home the next morning, quite filled 
with the idea of this horriblet ale. 
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‘This phenomenon is of importance to the psychologist, because the painter, 
or rather the sufferer, had not the phantom continually before his eyes, but only 
when he looked behind him. There are various instances of this nature, in which, 
however, the sufferer always saw the figure before him, as soon as he opened his 
eyes. ‘This may be comprehended ; but that a person should only see the apparition 
on looking behind him, is something rare. But this very remark has induced many 
rational people, to whom | have related the tale, to believe that the spirit of the mur 
dered man really followed the murderer.” * 


THE ANNUALS. 


THE autumnal leaves are falling fast around us, all of one sad colour— 
sere and yellow—and here are the gay Christmas books, bright in all the 
hues of the rainbow, to remind us of fire-side pleasures, and make an in- 
door summer in the midst of winter. Truly they are cheerful and pleasant 
to look upon! So bright and burnished are they all, that by mere exter- 
nals, any one of them is enough to light up a drawing-room table. It is 
difficult to describe by words their varied contents, but we will endeavour 
to convey in a few brief sentences some notion of what is in each of them. 
In so doing we shall treat those that are before us in the order in which 
we have received them, reserving our notice of some which have not yet 
come to hand till next month. 

Heath's Picturesque Annual.—This beautiful volume is devoted to Ire- 
land, and concludes the subject which was commenced last year. It con- 
tains nineteen engravings,—figure, costume, and landscape,—in the very 
best style of the art, after original drawings by M‘Clise and Creswick, 
and a well-written tour in part of Ireland from the pen of Mr. Leitch 
Ritchie, who has evidently taken great pains with his subject. The plates 
of a “ Young Catholic at her Prayers,” ‘‘ The Irish Market-Girl,” and 
* The Irish Jig,” after M‘Clise, are delightful—the latter two brimfull of 
life and animal spirit. Of the landscapes after Creswick the views of 
Cape Fair in the county of Antrim, Carrickfergus Castle, Dunluce Castle, 
Londonderry, the Lower Lake of Killarney, the Upper Lake, the Gap of 
Dunloe, and Waterloo-Bridge, Cork, are wonderfully beautiful. “ "Tis a 
sin and shame,” as Partridge says, that people should go wandering in 
search of the picturesque to places “ far-abroad,” and leave such next- 
door-neighbour scenes as these unvisited. A few annual torrents of tour- 
ists poured through Ireland would do great good in many respects, and 
we are inclined to hope that Mr. Creswick by his pencil, and Mr. Ritchie 
by his pen, will be the means of turning the attention of many travellers 
in that direction. 

In his instructive tour Mr. Ritchie has by no means confined himself to 
the “ Picturesque and Romantic” set down on the title-page: on the con- 
trary, he has entered rather largely—and generally with good sense, 
always with good feeling—into the political condition and future prospects 
of Ireland. e recommend to serious attention all that he says on the 
Poor Law question. 

Finden’s Tableaux.—This splendid folio is edited with great taste by 
the excellent authoress of “ Our Village” and ‘* Country Stories,” who 
has very appropriately dedicated it to Lady Dacre, ‘‘ equally eminent her- 
self in design and in poetry.” It consists of a series of fanciful national 
characters, grouped in such tableaux as might be imitated by the young 
and beautiful in tableauw vivans. The plates, of a noble size, are exe- 


* «The position of the apparition seems easily accounted for by the circumstance 
of his being stabbed from behind, and consequently desiring to convey the idea to 
the murderer, that be was always about to fall upon him in the same manner.”— 
Note of the Translator. 
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cuted by the Findens, Scriven, Hall, and other first-rate engravers, after 
designs by Uwins, Stephanoff, Brown, Perring, and Seyffarth. The dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of the whole is, lightness and gracefulness. It 
would be difficult to point out anything more graceful than the frontis- 
piece by Uwins—a group of Neapolitan peasants praying before a shrine 
of the Virgin. The letter-press consists of four pleasant prose tales from 
Miss Mitford’s own pen, some spirited verses, descriptive of an Andalusian 
bull-fight, by Barry Cornwall—a Venetian Poem, by Mr. John Chorley 
—a ballad story of the Indian War, by Mrs. Howitt—an Egyptian Tale, 
in prose, by the author of “ Conti””—and some very spirited verses by 
a friend of the editor, Mr. Kenyon, whose name, as a poet, is new to us. 
In all these contributions there is not a line that the most fastidious taste 
would reject. In short, this is a pure and beautiful book, the editing of 
which is highly creditable to Miss Mitford’s taste and good feeling. 

Syria, the Holy Land, and Asia Minor.—This rich quarto, the second 
of a series, which has hitle of the character of an annual, except in its 
splendour and the time of its publication, consists of thirty-seven views, 
taken from original sketches made on the spots by W. H. Bartlett and 
William Purser. Some of the most memorable places—some of the most 
romantic and picturesque in the Levant—are here brought upon the draw- 
ing-room table to dispel with their eastern sunshine the snows and fogs of 
an English winter. The magnificent scenery of Mount Lebanon, the 
fairy residence of Lady Hester Stanhope, at Djouni, Seleucia, Jaffa, 
Rhodes, Acre, Adana, Syra, Tyre, Sidon, Balbec, the Orontes, Mount 
Carmel, and Aleppo, are included, with other places of a like interest, in 
this pictorial treasure. Each engraving is accompanied by a description 
by Mr. Carne, the able author of the “ Lives of the Missionaries” and of 
** Letters from the East,” who is particularly well acquainted with the 
country—* the land of the cypress and myrtle.” The Jetter-press con- 
tains a considerable deal of information not easily to be found elsewhere, 
and the author's manner is graphic and amusing. Over one story about 
that poor crazed woman, Lady Hester Stanhope, we have laughed very 
heartily. A wealthy English traveller, distinguished by his mania for 
converting the Jews by gold as well as by preaching, passed three days 
with her ladyship at Djouni, during all which time he kept his own hob- 
by-horse quiet at rack and manger, and let his hostess gallop away on 
her high-flyer of judicial astrology, demonology, and Heaven knows what 
beside. He heard all her heterodoxy without a single demur—he followed 
all her extravagances without uttering one of his own—bvt when the mo- 
ment of departure came, his zeal would not permit him to be silent, and 
he stopped her ladyship in one of her wild sallies with some “ serious 
discourse.” She looked at him with scorn, and said, “ 1 thought I was 
entertaining a gentleman ; but I see that I have harboured a fanatic mis- 
sionary.” 

Both as a workof art and as a work of literature, this volume is entitled 
to a liberal patronage. 

Friendship’s Offering.—This work, which was so long edited by our 
lamented friend Mr. Pringle, continues in the same good tone to which 
that truly excellent man had brought it. It was never very highly dis- 
tinguished for its embellishment, but the present volume contains some 
very agreeable plates, with none in: bad taste, except a lumpish affair, 
called “ Winning the Gloves,” and a lack-a-daisical portrait. The lite- 
rary contributions are from the pens of Leitch Ritchie, Mrs. Abdy, Allan 
Cunningham, Sarah Stickney, Cornelius Webbe, Crofton Croker, Emma 
Roberts, ‘T. K. Hervey, the author of “ Tough Yarns,” and other popular 
writers, who among them have furnished much choice and most varied 
matter. 

The Forget Me Not. Edited by Freperick Suonert.—This, which 
was the original model, and the first of all the Annuals, retains its ground 
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jn a very respectable manner, both as to its embellishments and its lite- 
rary contributions. In the present volume there are some beautiful verses 
by two American ladies, Mrs. Sigourney and Miss Gould. Major Calder 
Campbell has contributed some pleasant papers about India and the High- 
lands of Scotland. Mr. James Montgomery appears as the poet of reli- 
gious feeling, and the rest of the space is not unworthily occupied by 
Mrs. Lee, Miss Lawrance, the gifted author of ‘ London in the Olden 
Time, the Rev. Richard Polwhele, Mr. H. Chorley, Mrs. Walker, and a 
few anonymous writers. It strikes us that the worst thing in the book 
is a paper called the ‘* Phrenologist,” by an author who writes LL.D. 
after his name. 

The Christian Keepsake and Missionary Annual.— The serious and 
somewhat exclusive nature of this work is denoted by its title. The pre- 
sent volume closely resembles, in the nature of its literature and in the 
style and character of its embellishments, those which have preceded it, 
and which have obtained so wide a patronage in the religious world. 
Whatever change there is, is in the way of improvement and of greater 
variety. The frontispiece has a melancholy interest for us, as it must 
have for all who knew the original: it is a simple but striking portrait of 
the lamented Mrs. Fletcher, late Miss Jewsbury. Nearly all the other 
embellishments are valuable, and most of the articles are written with 
great care by eminent authors—by men distinguished by their piety and 
philanthropy. Among them are, the Rev. W. Gilly, Vicar of Norham, and 
author of the beautiful book on the Vaudois Protestants—the Hon. and 
Rev. Baptist Noel—Archdeacon Wrangham—the Rev. F. A. Cox—Arch- 
deacon Spencer—and Dr. Raffles. Biographical sketches and descriptions 
of remarkable places in the remote corners of the earth enliven the more 
serious portion of this volume. 

Fisher's Juvenile Scrap Book. By Aenrs Srrickianp and Bernarp 
Barron.—Here we have some pretty stories in prose and some very pretty 
verses, but of the embellishments we cannot speak highly, though they 
are old acquaintances, at least we fancy that we can remember most of 
them doing duty betore, and in more books than one. 

Fisher's Drawing-Room Scrap-Book, with Poetical Illustrations by 
L. E. L.—Here again, in as far as regards the embellishments, we are in 
pays de connaissance ; but several of the prints reproduced are so interest- 
ing that we are not sorry to see their bright faces again, on/y we do think 
that it is rather hard upon purchasers to use the same plate, in the same 
year, in two or three different books. The proprietors, we hope, will un- 
derstand this gentle hint. A few of the plates, moreover, have done duty 
so long that they are scarcely fit even for a scrap-book. The poetry by 
Miss Landon is a remarkable monument of industry and talent. The readi- 
ness, ease, and elegance with which this lady writes, are astonishing. She 
seems to have all the facility of an Italian improvisatrice, with more 
a and feeling than commonly fall to the lot of that tribe—though we 
should not speak irreverently of a schoo] that has produced a Gianni, a 
Corilla, a Sestini. 

Flowers of Loveliness.—In externals this is the most splendid of all the 
year-books ; with its scarlet and gold it is almost gorgeous! Nor are 
its contents undeserving of so rich a binding. They consist of twelve 
groupe of female figures, emblematic of so many flowers. ‘The emblems 
ndeed are not always made out with much precision, but that is of no 
very great importance, for the groups are, almost without an exception, 
fanciful, and lovely in their parts. The Young Nuns, by Uwins, that 
figure for the clematis; the two lovely girls crowning the child with 
hyacinth, by the same master ; and the nymphs floating in a grotto among 
water-lilies, by Corbaux, are enchanting. The mignonette group is 
spoiled by a fright of a baby with eyes like an energumene. This volume 

so is poetically illustrated by Miss Landon, and is, like the “ Scrap- 
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Book,” inscribed to the Queen. In this case, the inscription is in the 
form of an acrostic, and is strictly horticultural ; the proper flowers and 
plants from the Violet to the Anemone being woven into a garland, which 
spells Vicerorta. We propound and maintain that a female sovereign 
should have a female laureate, and who so fit for the office as L E.L? 
Let Doctor Southey retain his butt of Xeres sack, and let Miss Landon 
be paid in fruit, and flowers, and cases of pink champagne—not forgetting 
the solid part of the solatium, or what Walter Scott called the “ £100 
dry 4 ia 

Jennings’s Landscape Annual.—This volume concludes the series upon 
Spain, and contains besides sundry views of remarkable places on the 
neighbouring coast of Barbary, as Tangiers, Tetuan, and Salee: the 
drawings are all by D. Roberts ; the letter-press, being an imaginary 
tour, is by Thomas Roscoe, who has edited the work ever since its 
commencement. Many of the plates are beautiful as works of art, and 
otherwise interesting. We would instance the city of Segovia, with its 
Roman theatre and aqueduct, the Leaning Tower of Saragossa, the in- 
terior of Seville Cathedral, and the distant view of Salamanca. The 
next volume of this work is to be devoted to Portugal, a country abound- 
ing, as every one knows, in remarkable buildings, and romantic and _ pic- 
turesque scenery. 

Oriental Annual.—This work has always been a favourite with us, 
from the richness and variety of its embellishments, and from our entire 
confidence in the perfect fidelity and correctness of Mr. Daniell’s pencil— 
a pencil, alas! which will never again be exercised to instruct and de- 
light us. The present volume contains twenty-two engravings from his 
drawings, being architectural subjects and views in various parts of the 
Indian Peninsula, together with a few pieces of natural history, costume, 
and domestic life. The exquisite gracefulness of poor Daniell’s female 
Indian figures will be remembered by all who are conversant with mo- 
dern art. There are several specimens of the kind in the book now be- 
fore us, as also of those quaint Indian towers and temples, to which he 
knew how to give such happy effect. A very remarkable plate is an 
elephant fight, at Lucnow, where the King of Eude is presiding over the 
barbarous sport. As in all the preceding volumes, the letter-press, de- 
criptive of the manners and customs of India, is the production of the 
Rev. Hobart Caunter, who varies his description with historical anec- 
dotes and little tales. 





Summary of Works that we have received, of which we have no space 
to make a lengthened notice. 


Chemistry of Nature, designed as a Popular Exposition of the Chemical 
Constitution and Relations of Natural Objects, and as a General Intro- 
duction to the Study of Chemical Science. By Huco Rew, Lecturer on 
Chemistry to the Glasgow High School, and Glasgow Mechanic’s Insti- 
tution.—An excellent little work on an admirable plan. 

A Grammar of Modern Geography. By Perer Paruey, Author of 
“Tales about Europe, Asia, Ke. &c.,” with Maps and Engravings.— 
Very good for very young children. 

The New Excitement ; or a Book to induce Young People to Read, for 
1838.—This volume of extracts from books of voyages and travels, his- 
tories, oe and remarkable adventures, is of a most eaeiting 
character. If it do not induce young people to read, we scarcely know 
what will. 

Conversations on the Human Frame and the Five Senses. By the Au- 
thor of “ Aids to Developement,” “ A Gift for Mothers,” “ Memorials 
of Two Sisters,” &c. &c. lustrated with Plates.—Good, but rather 
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overlaid with scientific terms, and, in a religious sense, somewhat too 
dogmatical for young readers. 

A First Grammar of the Latin Language, designed for Schools and 
Private Tuition. By the Rev. W. Butter, M.A., of Queen’s College, 
Oxford, Head Master of the Free Grammar School, Nottingham.—Con- 
cise, clear, and passing cheap. We scarcely know so good a Latin 
Grammar for young beginners, who are too often terrified with a big 
book at starting. 

The Child's Fairy Library—A good selection, in a pretty book, with 
pretty pictures. 

The Gods of Homer and Virgil; or, Mythology for Children. By the 
Authors of “The Pearl,” “ The Muses Response,” “ Urania,” &¢.— 
Very well suited to its purpose. The synopsis at the end will be found 
very useful with young students. 

The Book of Sports, Athletic Exercises, and Amusements. By Witu1AM 
Martin, Author of the “ Parlour Book,” ‘ Christmas Philosopher, 
“Christian Lacon,” &c.—All sorts of games, from ring-taw to cricket, 
with their rules and regulations, are laid down in this clever little book, 
which may settle as many disputes among young children, as Hoyle does 
among old ones. 

The Earldom Restored ; an Event in High Life. By Enwarp LAkgpy, 
Gent.—Sad trash! The worst attempt at a novel that we have seen this 
many a-year. We should leave it unnoticed, but the thorough want of 
good taste and proper feeling is quite provoking. 

Murray's Pocket Edition of Byron.—This mignonne edition is now 
completed by the issue of the tenth volume, which contains the last 
cantos of “ Don Juan.” Its sale, we understand, has been immense— 
and it deserves it. Would it be too bold to try a like edition of Crabbe ? 
We think not. 

Life of Sir Walter Scott.—We have received, and have just read with 
the deepest interest, the fifth volume of this remarkable work, which is, 
if possible, more enchaining than its predecessors. ‘The next volume, we 
presume, will close the story ; and until it appears, it would not be fair 
to offer any remarks on certain parts of the narrative which may be 
there explained. ‘The biography owes its greatest charm to Sir Walter's 
own letters, which are inimitable, and which form the greater portion of 
the work. They will cause the book to be read with eagerness wherever 
the English language has extended. Most clever men have been clever 
letter-writers ; but Scott was surely the prince of them all. His hurried 
notes alone would make a reputation for any other writer. 





LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Hebrew Wife, or the Law of Marriage. By 8. E, Dwight. With an Intro- 
duction, by Dr. Wardlaw. 12mo. 3s. 

Friendship’s Offering, 1838, 12s, 

The Oriental Annual, 1858. 8vo. 21s. 

Heath’s Picturesque Annual, 1858. Sup. roy. 8vo. 21s. 

The Flowers of Loveliness, 1838. 4to. 31s. 6d. 

The Forget Me Not, 1838. 12s. 

Girdlestone’s (Rev. C.) Farewell Sermons at Sedgley. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

The Diocesan Statutes of the Romish Bishops of Leinster. Edited by the Rev, 
R. M‘Ghee. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

The Protestant Mission Vindicated. By the Rev. J. Haugh. 8vo. 4s, 

Anti-Mammon. By the Rev. F. Ellaby and the Rev. A.S. Thelwall, Third Edi- 
tion. Post 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

St. John’s Letter from the Isle of Patmos. 18mo. 1s. 6d. 
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Tant on the Grace of God. 18mo, 2s. 

A Tribute of Gratitude from a Humble Sinner. 18mo. @s. 6d. 

Cox’s History of an Old Pocket Bible. New Edition. 1s. 6d. 

Notes on Nets, &c. &c. By the Rev. and Hon. Charles Bathurst. 12mo. 4s. 

Southey’s Poetical Works. Vol. I. (Joan of Arc.) Fep. 5s. 

Richardson’s Fauna. Part IV. (Kirby on Insects.) 25s. plain, 35s. col. 4to. 

Watson on Homicide by External Violence. 8vo. 9s. 

The Election Day. 12mo, 1s. 

Peter Parley’s Universal History, on the Basis of Geography. 2 vols. 12s. 

The Child’s Fairy Library. V ol. I. 2s. 6d. 

Peter Parley’s Modern Geography. 4s. 6d. 

Lewis’s Chess for Beginners. Second Edition. 5s. 6d. 

De Porquet’s French and English Versions. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Laing’s Journal of a Residence in Norway. Second Edition. 8vo. 14s. 

Burke's History of the Landed Gentry. Vol. 11. 8vo. 18s. 

Stokeshill Place. Second Edition. 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

Matthews’s Marriage Acts, with Supplement. 12mo, 7s. 

Matthew’s New Criminal Acts. 12mo. 6s. 

Shipman’s Attorney’s New Pocket Book, 12mo. 12s. 

Pickering’s Statutes at Large, 7 William IV.and 1 Victoria. 8vo. 11s. bds. 

Turner’s Chemistry. Sixth edition, enlarged. PartI. 8vo. 7s. 

Quain’s Elements of Anatomy. Fourth edition. Part I. 8vo. 12s. 

Burns’s Midwifery. Ninth edition. 8vo. 16s. 

Morton's Manual of Veterinary Pharmacy. 12mo. 6s. 

The Landscape Annual, 1838, Spain and Morocco. Post 8vo. 21s.; Royal 8vo. 
21. 12s, 6d. ’ 

The Book of Gems, 1838. 8vo. 1l. 11s. 6d. 

Gems of Beauty ; being Illustrations of the Passions, 1838. 4to. 1/. 11s. 6d. 

Finden’s Tableaux, 1838. Imperial 4to. 21. 2s. 

The English Annual, 1838. 8vo. 15s. 

Pascal Bruno, a Sicilian Story. Edited by T. Hood. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Fragments and Fancies. By Lady E. S. Montagu. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

The Lady Annabetta. By the Authoress of Constance, &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
31s. 6d. 

Boston on Personal and Family Fasting and Humiliation, with Preface, &c. By 
the Rev. Alexander Moody. 18mo. 1s. 

State and Prospects of the World and Church. By a Clergyman. Feap. 6s. 

Faber (Rev. G. 8.) on the Primitive Doctrine of Justification. 8vo. 9s. 

Melviil’s Sermons. ‘Third edition. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Young Christian’s Sunday Evening. By Mrs. Perry. Second series. (The 
Gospels.) 12mo. 9s. 6d. 

The House I live in, or Popular INlustrations of the Functions of the Human Body. 
18mo. 2s, 6d. 

Peter Parley’s Universal History, Feap. 7s. 6d. 

Bolster’s Book of Private Prayer. Fourth edition. 32mo. 2s. 

The Assembled Commons, with Abstract of the Law of Election and the Usage of 
Parliament. Royal 32mo. 3s. 6d. 

The Third Annual Report of the Poor Law Commissioners. 8vo. 4s. 





LITERARY NEWS.—WORKS IN PROGRESS. 


A new Novel is in the press from the pen of a Gentleman, long resident in 
Trinidad, entitled “ Warner ArunpeL; or, Tus Memorrs or a Creore.” We 
understand that, although wearing the air of fiction, it is in a great degree founded 
on facts, and promises to afford a very interesting sketch of life under the peculiar 
circumstances which attach to the Creole character. 

Mrs. Thomson’s novel, “ Tue Lavy Annaperra,” is now published. 

Mr. Lodge’s corrected ‘‘ Pszrace” for the coming year, is considerably advanced 
in preparation. 

A new Edition of that elegant little work, “Tue Boox or Frowers,” has just 
appeared, with coloured Plates, as a companion to that popular little volume, which 
is, we believe, now in its fifth Edition, *‘ Tue Lancuace or FLtowers,” revised by 
the Editor of “ The Forget-Me-Not.” 
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THE COMMERCIAL RELATIONS OF THE COUNTRY. 


Our accounts of trade, particularly from the manufacturing districts, 
continue to wear a cheering aspect. The approaching visit of the Queen 
to the City, and the opening of Parliament, may be expected to excite 
particular attention during the ensuing month. The royal stud, the 
property of his late Majesty, has just been sold at the hammer for about 
sixteen thousand pounds. Its preservation had been strenuously urged 
by some and deprecated by others. Several foreign agents were, we un- 
derstand, among the purchasers. 


PRICES OF THE PUBLIC FUNDS, 
On Saturday, 2ist of October. 





ENGLISH STOCKS. 


Bank Stock, 209 three fourths.—Three per 
Cent. Consols, 92  three-fourths.—Three per 
Cent. reduced, 91 seven-eighths.-Three and a 
Half per Cent., reduced, 99 one-half.—Consols 
for Account, 92 seven-eighths.— Exchequer Bills, 


FOREIGN STOCKS. 


Portuguese Five per Cent. 36 one-quarter. 
Dutch, Two and a Hatt per Cent., 53 three- 
eighths—Dutch, Five per Cent., 100 one 
quarter. — Spanish Five per Cent. 20 one- 
quarter. 


5ls. to 528. p.—India Bonds, 51s. to 53s. p. 


Money Marker Report.—Oct. 21st. The operations of the Consol Market since 
our last report have not been of any very material importance, but there has been 
some attention excited among the monied interests by a reported breach of faith on 
the part of one of the Bank Parlour, who, taking advantage of his situation, became a 
buyer of Consols, knowing that the Bank were about investing to some extent, and 
thus turning a confidential position into personal gain. ‘The failure of the old firm 
of Messrs. Parsons and Co. in the Russia trade, whose liabilities are given at 
95,0001., had a slight effect on the English Money Market, causing a temporary de- 
cline to 928. The Market bas since been rather buoyant, and the quotation for the 
Account has been as high as 92} 93, closing this afternoon at 923. In the Exchequer 
Bill Market there is some tendency downwards, and the premium at the termination 
of business to-day was 50 to 52. India Bonds are likewise rather heavier, being at 
51 to 53 premium. 

The settlement of the Foreign Account took place on ‘Tuesday, and it passed over 
without any defalcation. In fact, the business doing is limited, and the credit given 
equally so. The tendency of Peninsular Bonds is downward, and in particular 
there 1s much business in Portuguese Stock, the 5 per Cents. having drooped to 36}, 
and the 3 per Cents. to 234. Spanish Stock is about } per cent. under its extreme 
price ; but the transactions have been unimportant since our last. The accounts 
from the seat of war continue so contradictory as to be unravelled with great diffi- 
culty. The war appears likely to be an interminable one, a waste of life and trea- 
sure, and a source of ruin to Spain. Spanish Active Stock this afternoon left off at 
20}, the Passive Stock was 44 3, and the Deferred 64 3. 

Reports have been prevalent during the last few days, that arrangements have 
been made, or are on the eve of being made, with the Peruvian Government, in con- 
sequence of which the bonds of this Republic will be received at Lima and other 
places in the Peruvian Republic, in payment of a proportion of the duties. This has 
had the effect of causing some purchases of Peruvian Stock. The other transat- 
lantic bonds present a gloomy appearance, and exhibit a declining feature. Chilian 
are quoted at 50 to 32 ; Columbian are at 254 to 26: and Mexican 274 to 28. We 
have had no later advices from any of the States during the week; and the depres- 
sion can be solely ascribed to the non-fulfilment of any of the prognostics by which 
the recent improvement was caused. 

Much firmness prevails in the Northern Stock, particularly in Belgium and Rus- 
sian Securities, the former being at 1034 to 104, and the latter at 110}. The Dutch 
Stocks are also very steady, the Five per Cents. being at 100} }, and the Two-and- 
a-Half per Cents. at 53} 4. Danish bonds are 713 724, with no material speculation. 
The Brazilian bonds support their prices, but the transactions are of little weight. 
The closing quotation this afternoon was 84. 

The statement published of the liabilities of the Bank of England from July the 
25th to October the 17th inclusive, state them to be 22,217,0001. ‘Ihe agrots were 
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32, 172,0001., a considerable increase overthe last report. The exchanges yester- 
day were quoted at 25 80 to 25 82} on Paris, on Amsterdam 124! to 12 44, and 


on Hamburgh 15 13} to 15 134. 





BANKRUPTS. 


From sept. 26, 1837, To ocr. 24, 1837, rncLUsive. 


Sept. 26.—W. Hibbert, Mount Street, Gros- 
venor Square, batcher.—W. Bennett, Arundel 
Street, Strand, tavernkeeper.— D. Barrett, 
Fetter Lane, Holborn, grocer.— R. Graves, 
Liverpool, rope manafacturer.—W. Doncaster, 
Nottingham, Dyer. —J. Wheater, Farmley, 
Yorkshire, cloth manofacturer. 

Sept 20.—J. T. Jackson, Leadenhall-street, 
victaaller.—W. Stannet, Princes-street, Lam- 
beth, victualler.— B. Overton, High-street, Hack- 
ney, man-milliner. — E.,W. J. F., and P. N. 

alker, Tharstonland, Yorkshire, clothiers.— 
H. and W. Tarner,jon., Greenhill, Yorkshire, 
worsted stuff manufacturers. — J. Nattress, 
Manchester, brazier.—W. Hood, Atherstone, 
Warwickshire, clock manufacturer.—M. An- 
drew, Sheffield, grocer.—J. B. Kirk, Barton- 
S..-Mary, Gloucestershire, furniture broker. 

Oct. 3—W. Gwyther, Piccadilly, linendra- 
r.— E. Jones, Birmingham, grocer.— T. 
Jooke, Loughborough, Leicestershire, grocer. 
—J. W. Shawe, Liverpool, broker.—J. Johu- 
son, Liverpool, flour dealer —P. Mawdsley, 
Kirkdale, Lancashire, victualler.—J. S. Mor- 
ris, Devonport, Devonshire, iron founder.— 
W. Ransom, Stowmarket, Soffolk, corn mer- 
chant.—W. Bolton, York, linendraper.— G. 
Dennistoun, and R. Laird, Liverpool, mer- 
chants, 

Oct. 6.—R. Shirley, Kinfare, Staffordshire, 
worsted-yarn manufacturer. — G.  Ballock, 
Derby, tea dealer.—J. E. Harrison, Notting- 
ham, hatter.—H. Silvester, Birmingham, Flo- 
rentine button maker-—W. Grundy, Pilking- 
ton, Lancashire, cotton spinaer.—J. Broom, 
Kidderminster, worsted-yarn spinner. — R. 
Sheppard, Boston, Lincolnshire, corn mer- 
chant.—J. Ford, jun., Porto Bello, Stafford- 
shire, locksmith.—R. Parr, Liverpool, draper. 

Oct. 10.—J. H. Nainby, Blackfriars-road, 
tobacco dealer.—T. Foulkes, Duke of Clarence, 
Loudon-road, Sarrey, victuailer.—S. Ballen, 
Norwich, linendraper.—R. Foulkes, Denbigh, 
linendraper.—W. ws A. West, Eccleston, Lan- 
eashire, flint glass manofactarer.—R. Ellis, 
Preston, Lancashire, cotton spinner—W. Bart- 
lett, Redditch, Worcestershire, needle manu- 
facturer.—T. Holland and W. Ellam, sen., 
Birmingham, lead merchants.—J. Hickman, 

~ Ledwych, Shropshire, hop merchant. — J. 


Llewellyn, Carmarthen, draper.—J. Chapman, 
jun., Frome, Selwood, Somersetshire, clothier. 
Oet. 13. G. Sfringer, sen., High-street, Is 
lington, farnishing ironmonger.—J. H. Miller, 
Mitcham, Surrey, seedsman.— J. Whitaker, 
Leeds, cloth manefacturer.—T. Jones, Kidder. 
minster, carpet manufacturer.—J. Arton, How- 
den, Yorkshire, draper.—F. G. Brazier, Lea- 
mington Priors, Warwickshire, oilman. — J. 
Farrington, Blackpool, Lancashire, inn-keeper, 
— G. Calthorp, Spalding, Linconlshire, mer- 
chant.—W. Norris, Liverpool, merchant. 

Oct. 17. F. Giles, Fort-street, Spitalfields, 
silk mannfactarer.—T. Johnson and W. Be- 
vern, Panton-street, Haymarket, tailors.— R. 
Wicksteed, Paradise-street, Rotherhithe, vic- 
toaller.— E. Knight, Ulverston, Lancashire, 
eurrier.—W. Lineham, Cheltenham, Glouces.- 
tershire, slater. —J. Wells, Sheffield, York- 
shire, licensed victualler.— E. Mirfin, Man- 
chester, general warehouseman.—R. Carr, 
Headington, Oxfordshire, butcher. 

Oct. 20.-- A. Macleod, Adam’s-court, Old 
Broad-street, commission agent.—J. Sheppard, 
Lower Grosvenor-street, Grosvenor-square, 
wine merchant.—W. Mitcheil, St. Helen’s 
place, banker.—R. R. Chabb, Newgate-street, 
seedsman.—J. Holloway, Bridge-street, Black- 
friars, straw-hat manufacturer.— E. Burre!!, 
Liverpool, iroumonger. — J. Barret, Boston, 
Lincolnshire, machine maker.—W. A. Bisset, 
Manchester, silk manonfacturer.—J. Jarman, 
Exeter, chandler. T. Vowles, Yatton, Some: 
setshire, tailor.— W. Kingswell, Liverpool, 
cooper.—W. H. James, Redditch, Worcester- 
shire, ironmonger.—R. Merfin, Leeds, York- 
shire, draper. 

Oct. 24.—Owen Evans, Ulster-place, Re 
gerteet. surgeon.—Henry Houghton and 

homas Houghton, Great Dover Road, South- 
wark, upholsterers.—William Gilbert, Hack- 
ney, builder.—Richard Henderson, Tottenham 
Court Road, hosier. William Killbe and 
Charles Ludyatt, Gravesend, licensed  vic- 
tuallers. — William Hyde, Sheffield, comb 
manufactarer.—Thomas Compson Hales Owen, 
Shropshire, tanner. — Joseph Hayecraft, Bir- 
mingham, drysalter.—John Sheldon, Chelten- 
ham, builder.—Thomas Bailey Nottingham, 
Bingham, and Beeston, draper. 





NEW PATENTS. 


W. Armstrong, jun., of Hawness, Bedfordshire, Farmer, for improvements in 


ploughs. August 28th, 6 months. 


J. J.C. Sheridan, of lronmonger Lane, in the city of London, Chemist, for im- 
provements in the manufacture of soda. August 3ist, 6 months. 

J. Hanson, of Huddersfield, Yorkshire, Leaden Pipe Manufacturer, and C, Han- 
son, of the same place, Watchmaker, for certain improvements in machinery or 
apparatus for making or manufacturing pipes, tubes, and various other articles on 
metallic and other substances. August 3ist, 6 months. 

J. Neville, of Clap Hall, near Gravesend, Kent, Civil Engineer, for a certain ap- 
paratus or furnace for economizing fuel, and for more effectually consuming the 


smoke o7 


arising therefrom, the same being applicable for the generation of 


steam, and for heating or evaporating fluids. August 3ist, 6 months, . 
W. J. Gifford, of Gloucester Place, Middlesex, Surgeon, for improvements in 


paddle-wheels. Sept. 7th, 6 months. 
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H. V. Huntley, of Great Russell Street, Middlesex, Lieutenant, in the Royal 
Navy, for improvements in apparatus for facilitating the securing of ships’ masts. 
Sept. 7th, 6 months. 

T. J. Cave, of Rodney Street, Pentonville, Middlesex, Gentleman, for a great 
improvement in the construction of paddle-wheels applicable to ships, boats, and 
vessels of all descriptions propelled by steam or other mechanical power, Sept. 
14th, 2 months. 

E. Shaw, of Fenchurch Street, in the city of London, Stationer, for an improve- 
ment in the manufacture of paper by the application of a certain vegetable substance 
not hitherto used for that purpose. Communicated by a foreigner residing cbroad. 
Sept. 14th, 6 months. 

R. Davies, of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and R. C. Wilson, of Gateshead, Durham, 
Earthenware Manufacturers, for an earthenware tile, slab, or plate. Sept. 14th, 
6 months. 

N. Smart, of Bridge Wharf, Hampstead Road, Middlesex, Wharfinger, for certain 
improvements in preparing the materials for making bricks, which improvements 
are also applicable to other purposes. Sept. 1st, 6 months. 

S. Cowling, of Bowling, in the parish of Bradford, Yorkshire, Barber, for im- 
provements in raising water applicable to various purposes. Sept. 21st, 6 months. 

W. J. Curtis, of Deptford, Kent, Engineer, for an improved boiler or apparatus 
for generating steam. Sept. 21st, 6 months, 





MONTHLY METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 
Kept at Edmonton. Latitade 51° 37’ 32” N. Longitnde 3’ 51” West of Greenwich. 


The warmth of the day is observed by means of a Thermometer exposed to the North in the 
shade, standing about four feet above the surface of the ground. The extreme cold of the night is 
ascertained by an horizontal self-registering Thermometer in a similar situation. The daily range 
of the Barometer is known from observations made at intervals of four hours each, from eight in 
the morning till the same time in the evening. The weather and the direction of the wind are the 
result of the most frequent observations. The rain is measured every morning at eight o'clock. 



































Range} Range - Rain 
1837. | of of as in Prevailing Weather. 
Ther.| Barom. Inches 
Sept. 2a pe 
23) 61-41 |30,07-30,02) N.E. Generally clear. 
24) 60-35 |30,19-30,12 N.E. Generally clear. 
35 60-31 |30,21 Stat. N.E. Generally clear, a little rain about noon. 
oa ana aiae tens N.E. =“ aw cloudy, rain in the afternoon. 
’ , bed , ou y. 
23 62-39 |29,99 Stat. N.E. Morning eloudy, otherwise clear. 
29 61-30 |29,98-29.95 E, Generally clear. 
oat, 64-30 |29,90-29,89 E. Generally clear. 
Cc . 
1 65-42 (29,89 29,86 N.E. 025 |Morning cloudy, with rain, otherwise clear. 
2 68-51 |30,09-30,03 S.W. 025 |Generally clear, a little rain in the morning. 
3 70-49 |30,08-29,99 Ss. Generally clear, except the morning. 
4 68-56 |30,02-29,92 S.W. Morning cloudy, with rain, otherwise clear. 
5, 65-45 |30,13-30,11 S.W. Generally cloudy. 
6 65-53 |30,01-30,00 s.W. 225 |Morning cloudy, with rain, otherwise clear. 
7 63-42 |30,19-30,12 Ww. ,0625 |Generally clear. 
8 63-45 |30,10-30,04 S.W. Generally cloudy, rain at times in the afternoon. 
9 59-44 |30,19-30,14 w. 05 |Generally clear. 
10 62-40 |30,25-30,20 5.W. Generally cloudy. 
11, 63-49 30,31-30,26 S.W. Generally cloudy, except the evening. 
12 63-43 |30,41-30,33 N. Generally clear. 
—55- . ‘ enerally clear. 
1) 56-18 |30,52-29,45 N. Generally clear. 
16 56-35 |30,36.30,28 Ww. Morning cloudy, otherwise clear. 
17 55-31 |30,18-30,09 Ww. Generally cloudy. 
18) 59-46 |30,13-30,03 Ww. Generally cloudy. 
19) 57-32 |30,31-30,22 WwW. Generally clear. 
» ae tyr 4 a clear, except the morning. 
,48-30,44 . yenerally clear. 
22) 59-38 pagonats 5.W. Morning clear, otherwise cloudy. 
Edmonton. CrHarnces Henry Apams. 
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MISCELLANEOUS, PHILOSOPHICAL, &c. 


Gro.tocy.—A. M. Tournet bas presented a long memoir to the French Academy 
of Sciences, containing his geological observations in the neighbourhood of Arbresle, 
in which he establishes some well determined affinities between the nature of those 
rocks which have pierced through the upper crust at different periods, as well as 
their direction, the soil which covered them, and their degree of fusibility, as con- 
nected with the period of eruption. M. Tournet thinks that the true and only pri- 
mordial sedimentary rock is composed of clay slate, and that this rock, which con- 
tains the element of mica, being altered or modified in different manners, has been 
transformed into gneiss, mica-slate, &c, He admits four modes of alteration: one 
is calcination, a second trituration, a third the changes produced by penetration and 
cementation, and the fourth is the influence of the granite which transforms it into 
gneiss, by introducing its feldspar when in a state of fusion. 


Fucus.—M. Arago, having expressed a desire for further information respecting 
the place whence the floating banks of sea-weed, seen off the Azores, originally 
came, a M. Bonnet communicates his observations, all of which tend to the opinion 
that this weed, which is called the “sea grape,” and is supposed to have been 
brought by a current from the Bahamas, grows in the place where it is found ; he 
says that when becalmed, and the water has been clear, he has seen detached 
pieces rise from the bottom in a fresh condition, which may be easily distinguished 
from those which have been some time on the surface ; and he (M. Bennet) is con- 
vinced that with proper materials the bottom of this part of the ocean might be 
reached. This gentleman states in one of his voyages, when in 23° 26’ north lati- 
tude, and 44° west longitude, the water became quite muddy, and formed a turbid 
line north-east and south-west, which was half-a-mile broad. 


EncroacuMeEnts OF THE Sea.—It is well known that the Baltic Sea, generally 
speaking, makes inroads upon the surrounding shores, but there was an idea that 
Prussia resisted these. ‘The researches of a Polish gentleman, M. Domeyko, have, 
however, proved that this country has shared the general fate to such an extent as 
to lose a whole province, on the borders of the Gulph of Konigsberg. A German 
work by Voigt, and other still more ancient authors, all record, that at the time when 
Prussia was occupied by the Teutonic order, the province of Vitlandia was granted 
by them to the inhabitants of Lubeck, but every trace of this territory bas now dis- 
appeared ; it was situated between Billau, Brandenbourg, and Balga. Pisanski, in 
his work on the Baltic Sea, says, that the waters constantly advance on the western 
coast as well as on the northern coast of Samland, and there is a tradition among 
the people that some long strips of land, formerly covered with forest, have been 
thus buried. In fact, the waves still throw up trunks and roots of trees, which evi- 
dently came from their own soil, now at the bottom of the sea. The ruins of the 
chapel of Saint Adalbert, formerly six miles from the sea, are now scarcely one 
hundred paces distant. 


Foss1ts.—M. Azéma has found some fossil bones of mastodons and the rbino- 
ceros, reptiles, and some well preserved fruits, in the parish of Sauveterre, near the 
district explored by M. Lartet, It would be interesting to ascertain whether the 
skeleton of the new and remarkable rhinoceros, brought from behind the Cape by 
the expedition under Dr. Andrew Smith, presents more affinity to the recent or to 
the fossil species. It seems that the new fact concerning fossil quadrumana has 
been succeeded by a similar discovery in the Himmalaya mountains, but which is 
not so curious as the circumstance of finding these animals in Europe, and, what is 
still more extraordinary, the comparative anatomists bave determined that European 
species to be similar to those Gibbons which inbabit the remotest parts of Asia. 
M. Lartet’s discoveries have given rise to much discussion in the French Academy 
of Sciences, the members of which body do not assign all the remains sent to them 
to quadrumana, but ascribe some of them to carnivora and pachydermata. Among 
other questions it has been debated whether or not the Gibraltar monkeys are indi- 


arson to that rock, or whether they are brought by sailors from Africa and then 
et loose. 
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Vixovs Fermentation.—M. Cagniard Latour, in his researches concerning 
vinous fermentation, has obtained the following results relating to yeast :—The yeast 
of beer is a heap of little globulous bodies, capable of reproducing themselves, con- 
sequently form an organized, and not inert or purely chemical substance. These 
bodies appear to belong to the vegetable kingdom, and to be regenerated in different 
manners. They only act on a dissolution of sugar in water when in a living state, 
whence it may be concluded, that, by some effect of vegetation, they disengage car- 
bonic acid gas from this solution, and convert it into spirituous liquor. This merits 
the attention of physiologists, because it is developed in certain circumstances with 
great rapidity, even in the carbonic acid of the brewer’s tub. The mode of rege- 
neration presents peculiarities which have never before been observed with regard 


to other microscopic productions composed of isolated globules. They do not perish 
from privation of water. 


Tue Resecrep Rapuaet.—In 1821, under Louis XVIII., the director of the 
Louvre rejected a picture of St. John the Baptist, as no longer fit to grace the walls 
of the collection, It was bought by M. Cousin, picture-dealer, Place de la Bourse, 
who discovered it to be a Raphael, and proved that it wasone. The civil list in- 
stantly reclaimed the picture, and, after atrial, the picture-dealer has been cast, and 
condemned to restore it or its value, which is estimated at 37,000f. 


Hemet Hemstreap.—As the grave-digger was preparing a grave in the burial- 
ground of the Independent Chapel, Box Lane, Hemel Hempstead, he was surprised 
at striking his spade against a hard and hollow substance. On discovering that 
there was something more than earth in his way, he carefully proceeded in his work, 
and the result was the following curious discoveries :—ist, a Roman vase, of a glo- 
bular form, about fourteen inches in height, and near three feet in circumference, 
composed of thick glass or talc of a fine emerald hue, containing human bones. 2nd, 
a small earthern vase or pitcher of Egyptian or Roman form, empty, and which was 
broken on one side in taking up. 3rd, a metal stand (supposed for a lamp,) of very 
curious workmanship ; a portion of it appears as if incense had been burned therein, 
4th, various ill-shaped nails, much incrusted, lying around the above, supposed to 
have been used for the purpose of fastening together a chest or box to contain the 
articles as above, which from the time must have long since perished. These articles 
were found about from three to four feet below the surface of the earth, and are now 
in the possession of Mr. Girton, who will be happy to gratify the curiosity of any 
antiquary or other persons desirous of seeing them, 


Latin.—A Latin glossary has been found by M. Charles Fréry, of Commercy, 
(department of Vosges,) which he has copied, after removing the stains occasioned 
by damp, for the Bibliothéque Royale. It is extremely interesting, as most of the 
Latin words are explained in Anglo-Saxon. 


Dovace Sextant.— Mr. David Rowland, the inventor of a double sextant, having 
been allowed by the Admiralty a passage to the Mediterranean in the Princess Char- 
lotte, for the purpose of making a series of experiments therewith, has, within the 
last few days, returned by the Caledonia. Mr. Rowland’s valuable instrument has 
been tried with complete success in the latter ship, and a report issued from the 
Senior Lieutenant, J. A. Legard, countersigned by Captain Martin, of several ob- 
servations made ; among others, the following, viz, lunar distances were taken to 
the extent of 149° 22’; Lieutenant Legard also discovered with it a new method of 
observation, wherein the true altitude may be determined without the central error 
of the instrument, or the dips of the horizon ; the latitude of the ship may be read 
off from the instrument at once without calculation ; horizontal angles for surveying 
purposes can be measured to the extent of 24° 0’; and the longitude can be ascer- 
tained with it, by anew method of observation. The old sextant can be converted 
by Mr. Rowland to a double one by mounting the are and frame on the top of it. 


Carneprat at Cuartres.—The municipal authorities of Chartres having con- 
sulted the French Academy of Sciences concerning the roof of their new cathedral, 
the uppermost ridge of which is wholly made of cast iron, the members of this 
body have recommended the use of zinc. ‘he extreme combustibility of this metal 
renders it an improper substance to come in contact with wood, but is much more 
economical than copper or lead, and equally durable. It at first appears to be 
rapidly decomposed by the atmosphere, but this decomposition forms a crust which 
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preserves the rest like a varnish. Contact with plaster or calcareous mortar must 
be wholly avoided with zinc. 


Improveo Communication 1n France.—A Bordeaux paper notices a very im- 
portant and extensive project which is on foot for extending the commmunications in 
the south of France, and thus facilitating those with Spain. The first object is to 
connect the Garonne with the Adour by means of a canal, which would have various 
outlets both north and south. Both Bordeaux and Bayonne would have additional 
outlets for their produce, and the Landes would also benefit very materially, 


Sarery Vessers.—The “ Liverpool Standard” announces that the subject of the 
safety ships proposed by Mr. Williams in his paper before the last meeting of the 
British Association, has at length engaged the attention of government, and that 
they are about constructing a series of steam-vessels for the home and foreign ser- 
vice on this plan. The interior of these vessels being divided by numerous bulk 
heads, and not intended for merchandise, they may without inconvenience adopt 
this arrangement. Separate portions of the vessel, each water-tight, will be appro- 
priated to the engine, boilers, cabins, stove-department, and for the accommodation 
of the crew, &c. An additional advantage arising out of this arrangement is, that 
in case of being fired into, they will not be in danger of that destruction which would 
inevitably follow a casualty of the kind to the present class of steam-vessels. A very 
fine steamer, fitted up with three safety bulk-heads, was this week launched from the 
yard of Laird and Co,, at Birkenhead. 


Iron Steam-Boats,—An iron steam-boat, called the Sirius, was launched the 
26th ult. from Messrs Fairbairne’s, at the Isle of Dogs. It is the longest yet made 
of iron. She measures about 164 feet in the keel, and 166 on deck. Her beam is 
17 feet. She is intended to be worked by two high-pressure engines of 35 horse- 
power each, with 24-inch cylinders, of 34 feet stroke, and three boilers with copper 
tubes worked expansively ; and to ply on the Rhone. The iron planks of which 
she is made are about 7 feet long, 14 inches wide, and a quarter of an inch thick, 
and her ribs are of double angle iron with diagonal stays. Her mould is handsome, 
but rather narrow; and when she has her machinery and water, it is calculated 
she will not draw above two feet of water. She is, besides, divided into four com- 
partments by three iron water-tight bulkheads; so that if a fracture should happen 
in any one part she will float safely. 


New Sovrn Waxes.—The following are the results of the last census, (1836,) 
abridged from the Colonist, a very able paper, published at Sydney. In the year 
1820, the number of souls within the territory of New South Wales was 
21,200; in 1821, it was 29,783; in 1828, it was 36,598; in 1833, it was 60,794; 
and in 1836, it was 77,096. The increase of the entire population in the /irst eight 
years, was 15,598; in the second eight years it was 40,498, being an increase con- 
siderably more than double that of the previous period. ‘The gross increase, in the 
whole sixteen years, was 55,986. The population is extended over the counties in 
the following proportion :— 


Cumberland . : . 39,797 Macquarie : : - 1,500 
Northumberland ; . 5,016 Gloucester , . - 854 
Durham : : . 3,208 Hunter . . 808 
Camden ‘ ° . 3,161 Saint Vincent . . . 592 
A rgyle : . - 2,417 Westmoreland . ; . 579 
Coo : ° . 2,052 Georgiana 5 
Roxburgh , ; - 1,080 King. : . 544 
Bathurst . . - 1,729 Wellington ° - 530 
Murray : . - 1,728 Bligh . . - 376 
Brisbane . . - 1,378 Phillip . .- 247 





The population of Sydney is 19,729—of Paramatta 3,600. The proportion of the 
sexes throughout the colony is— 
Males 


° ‘ . ; . 55,539 
Females . . . . - 21,557 

The proportion of freemen to convicts is— 
Free ‘ J ; , - 49,265 


. . - 27,831 
Of these, there are 54,621 Protestants ; 21,898 Roman Catholics; 477 Jews ; and 
100 Pagans. 














HISTORICAL REGISTER. 
MEMOIRS OF PERSONS RECENTLY DECEASED. 
QueEEN oF THE NETHERLANDS, 


Her Majesty the Queen of the Netherlands died on the 11th inst., after a linger- 
ing illness. ‘The loss of this princess, whose virtues and piety had long secured to 
her the love and esteem of the whole nation, is a subject of very general grief. Her 
Majesty Frederica Louisa Wilhelmina of Prussia was born on the 18th of November, 
1774, and had consequently nearly completed her sixty-third year. She was a 
daughter of King Frederick William the Second, and was married to the Prince of 
Orange, the present King, on the 1st of October, 1791. The following is the official 
announcement of this melancholy event, as published in the Stuats Courant of the 
12th instant :-—*‘ It has pleased Divine Providence to take to himself Her Majesty 
the Queen, at a quarter before one o’clock thisday, During the latter part of Her 
Majesty’s residence at Loo she suffered from a progressive decay of strength, which, 
however, did not hinder Her Majesty from returning to this place on the 4th of this 
month ; but her strength continued to decline, and after having, especially since 
yesterday evening, rapidly grown worse, Her Majesty expired without pain.” 


Mer. Samvet Westey. 


We regret to announce the death of that accomplished scholar, and extraordinary 
tausical genius, Mr. Semuel Wesley, who expired on the 11th of Oct. Although he 
had been for about a month an invalid, there were no anticipations of so speedy a 
termination of his mortal career until Tuesday, when it became evident to his family 
and friends, that the long continuance of his disorder (that of diarrhea) was more 
than his enfeebled frame could withstand ; exhausted nature rapidly gave way, and 
the sufferer passed from time to eternity without a struggle. His last moments 
were employed in imploring the blessing of the Almighty on his children, and he 
expired in the effort of bidding them an affectionate farewell. 

Mr. Wesley was born on the 24th day of February, 1766, being the same day and 
month on which Handel came into the world. He was consequently in his 72d year. 
When only three years old he could play and extemporize freely on the organ; and 
before he was five had taught himself to read and write a print-hand from his unre- 
mitting study of the oratorio of Samson, which he committed entirely to memory. 
He also learned by heart, within a month, the whole of Handel’s overtures; and 
before he was eight years of age he had composed and written out an oratorio, 
which he entitled Ruth, and presented to Dr. Boyce, who acknowledged the com- 
pliment in the following terms :—** Dr. Boyce presents his compliments and thanks 
to his very ingenious brother composer, Mr. Samuel Wesley, and is very much 
pleased and obliged by the possession of the oratorio of Ruth, which he shall pre- 
serve with the utmost care as the most curious product of his musical library,” Be- 
fore he reached the year of his majority he had become an excellent classical scholar, 
a fine performer on the pianoforte and organ, and unquestionably the most astonish- 
ing extemporaneous player in Europe, His prospects in life were unfortunately 
clouded by a dreadful accident which befel him in the year 1787. Returning from 
spending the evening with an intimate friend (one of the oldest members of the 
Madrigal Society,) in passing through Snow-hill, he fell into a deep excavation 
which had been prepared for the foundation of a new building. Here he lay insen- 
sible, until daylight disclosed his situation, and he was conveyed home. His head 
had received a most serious injury, and the medical attendants wished to perform 
the operation of trepanning ; but Wesley obstinately refused his consent, and the 
wound was permitted to heal. This he ever after regretted ; for, it is supposed, 
that in consequence of some portion of the skull adhering to, or pressing upon, the 
brain, originated those periodical states of high nervous irritability which subse- 
quently checked and darkened the splendour of his career, For seven years imme- 
diately following his accident he remained in a low desponding state, refusing to 
cultivate his genius for music. On his recovering, he prosecuted the science with 
the utmost ardour, bringing to light the immortal works of Sebastian Bach, then 
alike unknown bere and on the continent. In 1815, when on bis journey to conduct 
an oratorio at Norwich, he suffered a relapse of his mental despondency ; and for 
another seven years he retired from public life, endeavouring to find relief in the 
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constant attendance - ee public worship, and living with the austerity of a hermit. 
In 1823 he recovered, and up to 1830 composed many excellent pieces, and was 
much engaged in public performance on the organ. He then relapsed into his former 
state, but in August last partially recovered his health and spirits; it soon became 
evident, however, his constitution was undergoing a great change. When at Christ- 
church, Newgate Street, about three weeks ago, he rallied, passed a delightful day, 
and spoke in the evening of Mendelssohn, and his ‘“‘ wonderful mind,” in terms of 
the strongest eulogy. On Saturday preceding his death he played extemporane- 
ously to a friend, and composed some Psalm tunes. On Monday he endeavoured to 
write a loug testimonial for an old pupil, but which his strength only permitted him 
to sign, and in the evening retired to his room with a presentiment which the event 
but too accurately verified, 

As a musician, his celebrity is even greater on the continent than in his own 
country. His compositions are grand and masterly ; his melodies sweet, varied, 
ever novel,and unexpected ; his harmonies bold, sublime, and imposing. His re- 
sources were boundless, and if called upon to extemporize for half a dozen tunes 
during au evening, each fantasia was new, fresh, and perfectly unlike the others. 
His execution was very great; close and neat, and free from labour or effort, and 
his touch on the piano-forte delicate and chantante in the highest degree. His 
favourite contemporaries were Clementi and Woelff ; his models in early life were 
Battishill and Worgan, on the organ; and subsequently Sebastian Bach. Of young 
Pinto, who was taken away in the prime of life, he always spoke in terms of rapture, 
and thought him the Mozart of this country. The amateur, the late Mr. Goodbe- 
here, (son of Alderman Goodbehere,) he also remembered in high terms of admi- 
ration. 

Mr. Wesley was remarkable for energy, firmness, nobleness of mind, freedom 
from envy, penetration, docility approaching to an almost infantine simplicity, and 
unvarying adherence to truth. These characteristics were united with a credulity 
which exceeded, if possible, that which marked his uncle, the celebrated John Wes- 
ley. His passions were exceedingly strong, and from a habit of always speaking 
his mind, and his having no idea of management or the finesse of human life, he too 
often, by the brilliancy of his wit, or the bitterness of his sarcasm, unthinkingly 
caused estrangement, if not raised up an enemy. His conversation was rich, co- 
pious, and fascinating ; no subject could be started which he could not adorn by 
shrewd remarks, or illustrate by some appropriate and original anecdote. For many 
vears it has been his constant habit to study the Bible night and morning, and as no 
meal was taken before he had offered up his orisons to Heaven, so he never lay down 
without thanksgiving. He disclaimed ever having been a convert to the Resin 
Catholic Church, observing that although the Gregorian music had seduced bim to 
their chapels, the tenets of the Romanists never obtained any influence over bis 
mind, 

He was regarded with peculiar solicitude by his uncle John Wesley, who, writing 
in reference to his supposed conversion to Popery, observes, ‘“‘ He may, indeed, roll 
a few years in purging fire, but he will surely go to heaven at last.” Mr. Wesley 
was accustomed to relate that his father,(the Rev. Charles Wesley,) when dying, 
called him to his bedside, and addressed him in the words ‘‘ Omnia vanitas et vex- 
atio spiritus ; aod amare Deum et illi servire ;” and, blessing him, he added, 
“ Sam, we shall meet in heaven.” Mr. Wesley has left a large family, nearly all 
of whom are distinguished for their talents and acquirements. The younger branches, 
although of very tender years, display evident indications of fine intellect, and that 
exquisite sensibility which characterised the parent. 

The musical profession has lost its brightest ornament. Since the days of Henry 
Purcell, no British composer has evinced so much genius and learning combined 
with such variety and sensibility ; or has displayed so much energy and industry in 
the composition of memorials as lasting as they are extraordinary. Flourishing at a 
period when composers met with less encouragement than at any epoch in the his- 
tory of the art, he pursued his course without reference to the applause of the day, 
resting on the certainty that the time must come when his works would receive that 
justice which the then state of the art forbade. He cared nothing for the public 
opinion respecting his compositions ; with him the art was all in all, and, like Se- 
bastian Bach, Handel, and Mozart, he affords another instance of the remark, that 
it is the high prerogative of genius to look forward with a calm but assured expecta- 
tion that posterity will award that meed of approbation which must, sooner or later, 
attend bright and beautiful creations. 
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